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Teamsters march their oxen around the track at the antiual Tutibńdge World's Fair. Photograph by Alden Pellett. 
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Green Mountain 



F orty years ago —in the 
fali of 1950 — the cover of 
the autumn issue of yer¬ 
mont Life showed six children 
walking home from school on 
the Rupert Mountain Road, just 
north of Pawlet. That road, like 
Pawlet, Rupert, Wells and parts 
of Dorset and Danby, is located 
in the Mettowee Valley, one of 
the most beautiful areas in Ver- 
mont. 

Nancy Boardman, who wrote 
the story in this issue on 
changes coming to the Met¬ 
towee Valley and the determi- 
nation of local people to keep 
their valley beautiful and rural, 
mentioned that autumn cover 
recently. Good journalist that 
she is, the thought occurred to 
Nancy that it would be inter- 
esting to duplicate that picture. 
She knew it would be possible, 
because all six of those school 
children were still alive and 
were still living not far from 
where the photo had been taken. 

Weil, good ideas are catching. 
Nancy wasn't the first person to 
think about re-taking that cover 
shot. Photographer Neil Rap- 
paport, who lives in Pawlet, also 
knew about the old Vermont 
Life cover and knew several of 
the people involved. 

Rappaport rounded up the 
original participants — Janet 
and Barbara Morey, their 
brother Carlton, Raymond and 
Edward Cole, and Richard Par¬ 
ker. He took them back to that 
spot on the Rupert Mountain 
Road overlooking what is now 
Perry Waite's farm, re-posed the 
cover almost exactly, and 
pressed the shutter. The result- 
ing photo found its way up to 
Montpelier and our office last 
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Top, the Rupert Mountain Road gang in 1950 and, 
above, in the same spot 40 years later. 


fali, just as Boardman was re- 
searching her story, and another 
photographer, Alan Graham of 
Waitsfield, was cruising the val- 
ley, shooting illustrations for 
the article. 

We immediately liked the 
idea of running the two photos 
— cover and re-creation — to- 
gether. It struck us as worthy of 
notę, in a time when Americans 
are morę mobile and rootless 
than ever, that these six Ver- 
monters love their State enough 
to have remained within a short 
drive of their homes. That says 
a lot about both the people and 
the place, and we think that 
what it says is very, very good. 

So we present the two photos 
to you here, as a commentary on 
time, change, and some things 
that remain changeless — nat- 
ural beauty and a love of place 
among them. 

In the newer photo the six 
Vermonters stand in roughly 
the same positions as they did 
in Eva Luoma ; s 1950 photo- 
graph. From left, Janet Morey; 
Carlton Morey; Barbara Morey 
Taylor; Edward Cole, with bi- 
cycle; Cole's brother, Raymond, 
in foreground; and, at far right, 
Richard Parker. 

There's a new barn, built to 
replace one that burned a few 
years ago, and a few new houses 
dot the hillside, which has be- 
come almost completely wood- 
ed in the intervening 40 years. 
But the essence of the earlier 
photograph, and of the valley it- 
self, remains unchanged. 

However, as Nancy Board- 
man's article makes elear, 
forces are at work that could 

(continued on page 43) 
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Top photograph, Eva Luoma; belo w, Neil Rappaport photo, hand-tinted by Susanne Rappaport. 


























LETTERS 


Be ars 

To the editor: 

... In your ''Bear Necessities" article 
by Kevin Ellis, [VL, Summer 1990) it 
would appear that Killington, Stratton 
and other large developers are only in- 
terested in expansion and increased 
profit. How much bigger do they need 
to be? Thank goodness for people like 
Charles Willey and Nancy Bell for 
their continued fight to protect Ver- 
mont's wildlife and environment . . . 
R.C. Cullen 
North Hero, Vermont 

To the editor: 

Being an out-of-stater, a Vermont re¬ 
sort area condo owner and a skier (by 
definition a lover of Vermont), I have 
been a bit skeptical about the hard 
time Killington has been having to get 
its Act 250 permit to build the Parkers 
Gore East pond. Then I read the story 
about the poor bears. I wondered how 
Killington could have used such poor 
judgement. How could that otherwise 
competent organization ignore the 
bears that feed at the site of the pond 
when there are only 2,000 of them in 
all the State and there is this difficult 
struggle to build the population to a 
seemingly modest 2,500? 

But then, BANG, you turned me 
around.. . . Your "'Bear Facts" (nothing 
like the facts!) tells us that 300 (yes, 
three hundred) bears are killed every 
year by hunters. Three hundred out of 
2,000 seems to be a staggering number 
compared to 2,000 or to the 500 ad- 
ditional bears that are desired to be 
added to the state's population. 

I just can't understand why Killing¬ 
ton can't have its pond. 

Charles W. Schick 
Glastonbury, Connecticut 

To the editor: 

. . . When I first moved to Vermont 
18 years ago and settled on this old 
farm site in Kirby, several trees across 
from my house had been debarked by 
bears. A couple of years later, I saw 
three enormous dogs (I thought) on the 
road. . . . It was a big mother bear and 
her two large cubs. . . . 

. . . The rapid influx of folks from 
down country is surely a threat to the 
bears. They were here first and should 
be protected in their right to live and 


feed and breed on Kirby Mountain. I 
know I speak for my neighbors who 
welcome visitors and their spending 
but still want nothing done to drive 
the bears away. Surely there is room 
for humans and bears if the humans 
will protect the bears' sanctuary. 
Charles G. Weaver 
Kirby, Vermont 

Bom ort a Poor Fartu 
To the editor: 

The Spring 1990 issue of Vermont 
Life was of special interest to me as I 
was born in Bradford . . . The issue was 
doubly interesting as my father was 
the overseer of the Poor Farm in Brad¬ 
ford in the late 1916-18 era — in fact, 
I was born there. Even though I'm 73 
years old and have been away many 
years, the love of Vermont has never 
left me. 

Lois (Thayer] Pearson 
Golden, Colorado 

Request Granted 
To the editor: 

Your spring issue was a pleasant sur- 
prise for me. I had written you re- 
cently, asking if we could have an 
article on the houses in Richford and 
Enosburg Falls that are topped with 
towers. 

Your very next issue, following two 
weeks after my reąuest, has the inter¬ 
esting and informative article on Rich¬ 
ford. 

Thanks for having a picture of "Gray 
Gables." It is an eye-catcher of a 
house. 

Ellis Foster Hull 
Allentown, New Jersey 

Morę on Flatlanders 
To the editor: 

Although I was born and lived 20 
years in Lamoille County, I have 
grudgingly been "Southernized." I 
maintain to anyone who will listen 
that I am still a Vermonter — a wood- 
chuck at heart. Yet reading in the 
Winter [1989] issue, "Those Flatlan¬ 
ders," I realize it's not my choice! 

Only a native resident has the power 
to accept someone as a "Vermonter." 
No length of time or place of birth can 
change the views of someone who has 
paid their dues during those endless 
winters or muddy springs. Even 


though I still love to do the things that 
madę me a "Vermonter" every year 
when I return, like picking blackber- 
ries, going to the cattle auction, fishing 
in Lakę Eden, or just being in the 
woods and smelling the pines, the 
wildflowers and the musty earth, I re¬ 
alize that I have sinned. Not just by 
leaving, but by adapting to my new 
home. Because being a "Vermonter" is 
something deep inside, a loyalty to 
home, a love of the land, a sense of 
conservation and preservation. 

So excuse me while I ery. You see, 
I know I've been excommunicated. 
Still, I will always be a "Vermonter" 
to me. And when I return for a visit, 
I'll damn the "Leaf-Peepers" and "Fla¬ 
tlanders" as loud as my Dad! 

Becky (Earle) Lopez 
Corinth, Texas 

Readers' Pleasure 
To the editor: 

When the mail brings me an issue 
of Vermont Life, I drop everything and 
sit down to read it from cover to cover 
— slowly, with relish, and with a map 
of Vermont at my side to locate the 
places mentioned. I have subscribed to 
many magazines but most of them are 
left scarcely read. . . . Thank you and 
all your fellow workers who are re- 
sponsible for bringing so much plea¬ 
sure into readers' lives. 

Olga Ignon 

Santa Barbara, California 
To the editor: 

Your Summer 1990 issue is a knock- 
out. I find every issue has something 
of interest, but this one appealed to me 
on all counts. "Bear Necessities" 
grabbed me immediately, being an an- 
imal lover and environmental advo- 
cate. The story of Mount Indepen- 
dence revealed a bit of Vermont his- 
tory I did not know. "Mountain Path- 
ways" gave this long-time hiker in 
both New Hampshire and Vermont a 
new perspective that I had felt but 
never seen expressed. I particularly 
want to thank the editor for his beau- 
tifully phrased text accompanying the 
scenie portfolio on "Working with Na¬ 
turę. . .." 

Pauline C. Gates 
Arlington, Virginia 
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VL Reports 


The Waite farm, 
left, lies in 
Pawlet, in the 
heart of the 
Mettowee Valley. 


ToSave 




Organizing to Preserue Land 
And a Rural Heritage 
Along the Mettawee River 


By Nancy Boardman 
Photographed by Alan L. Graham 



ld-timers can remember former U.S. Senator 


George D. Aiken looking across the Mettowee Val- 


ley during an Old Home Days celebration in Rupert 
years ago, stretching out his arms and exclaiming: “This 
is Vermont!" 

The object of Aiken's enthusiasm, still beautiful, still 
the very essence of rural Vermont, is a pastorał valley that 
hugs a stretch of the Vermont-New York border between 
Bennington and Rutland. Punctuated by mountains and 
home to 50 working dairy farms, the valley takes its name 
from the 17-mile-long Mettawee River, which begins in 
Dorset, crosses the corner of Rupert and winds north 
through Pawlet before turning west at Wells to run — in 
the words of a locally written history of Pawlet — "like a 
silver thread wrought in emerald to its ocean home. ,/ (Even 
though the river is officially spelled with an "a," the "o" 
holds sway in most other uses.) 

Objectively, there is no such thing as "the best" view 
of the Mettowee Valley. It depends on whether your idea 
of beauty is a stretch of com fields that seems to go on for 
miles, until they bump up against foothills thick with 
pine, or if you thrill to look down through young birches 
to a fast-moving brook at the bottom of a mountain ravine. 
Whether you prefer a solitary farmhouse high up on a far 


The Waite farm, 
left, lies in 
Pawlet, in the 
heart of the 
Mettowee Valley. 
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ridge, or a cluster of 19th cen- 
tury homes, churches and 
Grange halls lining a ąuiet 
Main Street, the valley sat- 
isfies. It offers vistas that 
change by the minutę and the 
mile, big-time beauty in a 
scaled-down space. 

To drive the roads that 
loop through the towns and 
yillages that make up the 
Mettowee Valley is to travel 
less than two hours in real time but 40 years back in 
history. The pace is slower, the pressures lighter. Garden- 
ing expert and author Dick Raymond says, only half jok- 
ingly, that when life in North Ferrisburgh, near Burlington, 
gets too hectic, he retreats to his camp in West Rupert to 
unwind. 

The families that took care of town business generations 
ago do so today ; the same names pepper the annual town 
reports now as then. At about 4,500, the total population 
of Dorset, Rupert, Pawlet and Wells could fit into a corner 
of Burlington. Despite a big boost from Dorset, property 
values and income levels aren't very high compared to the 
rest of the State. Building permits are morę apt to be for 
horse bams, sheds or a honey house than for single-family 
residences. "They're plain folks," says West Rupert resi- 
dent and novelist Bob Jones. "And that's the way they want 
to keep it." 

But if your car gets mired in mud on a spring jaunt, 
someone will kindly puli you out, just as he would a neigh- 
bor. "Whether they know you or not," says Raymond, 


"when they wave, they mean it." 

Pristine, spectacularly beautiful and unusually fertile, 
the Mettowee Valley is considered umque even by Ver- 
mont standards. "And that's the catch," says State Agri- 
culture Commissioner Ron Allbee. "The very ąualities 
that make the Mettowee Valley so special make it partic- 
ularly vulnerable to the pressures of development." 

And that pressure is mounting, heading up and out from 
the resort town of Manchester. Being nearest to Man¬ 
chester, Dorset felt it first. But now Rupert and especially 
Pawlet, which used to be considered so remote as to be 
without cachet, are getting the once-over from second- 
home owners and prospective developers. Moreover, this 
is happening at a time when the uncertainty of milk prices, 
the difficulty of finding human help or affording the me- 
chanical kind, the steady rise in property taxes and the 
increasing burden of estate taxes are making farmers ques- 
tion the feasibility of remaining in farming or even of 
holding onto their land. 

The Mettowee Valley Conservation Project (MVCP) was 
begun four years ago to con- 
serve the farms and protect 
the rural character of the re¬ 
gion. Although it is an arm 
of the Vermont Land Trust, 
and its director, Jacki Lap- 
pen, is a professional land 
conservationist, its three 
town chapters — represent- 
ing Rupert, Pawlet and Dor¬ 
set — are run by local 
yolunteers. The MYCP 



Jacki Lappen 



Roger Leach 


Conseruation . . . 


T he Mettowee Valley Conservation Project be- 
gan in 1986 as a grassroots effort to protect 
farmland and open spaces. Part of the Vermont 
Land Trust, the MVCP operates on membership dues, 
contributions, and grants from the State and private 
foundations. Some of the funding for its conservation 
work to datę was provided by a loan from the Ver- 
mont National Bank's Socially Responsible Banking 
Fund. 

The MVCP's goals are to protect the region's farms, 
to keep them in productive agricultural use, and to 
make it easier for farmers to acąuire farmland. The 
project also works to preserve forestland, open spaces, 
and the scenie, historical and natural resource values 
of the three towns. 

So far, the MVCP's efforts have centered on Rupert 
and Pawlet, sińce virtually all of the working dairy 
farms in the valley are in those two towns. Yet be- 
cause most of Dorset's 800 or so acres of farmland are 
leased to Rupert and Pawlet farmers, the project is 
anxious to protect that land, too, as well as find ways 
to conserve the forests that make up about 80 percent 
of the Dorset area. 

The land trust uses a variety of individually tai- 
lored strategies to help protect land through conser- 
vation restrictions placed in the title to the property. 


It pays working farmers for the development rights to 
their land; they retain the property and keep farming 
it, but it cannot be sold for development. At this 
writing, the project has conserved three farms with a 
total area of 874 acres and two miles of frontage on 
the Mettawee River ; it is on the verge of purchasing 
the development rights to a fourth farm of 164 acres 
and has right of first refusal on a total of almost 300 
morę acres in the valley. In addition, conservation re¬ 
strictions on another 1,040 acres of forest, marsh, and 
agricultural land have been donated to the MVCP. 

The project's efforts to datę have cost $832,000. 

The State Housing and Conservation Board provided 
almost half that amount in grants, while the rest — 
$456,000 — took the form of loans. To help pay off 
those loans, plus interest, the project received a chal¬ 
lenge grant from the John Merck Fund, a charitable 
trust founded by the late Serena Merck, whose hus- 
band, George, was a member of the pharmaceutical 
manufacturing family. Under the terms of the grant, 
the fund will contribute $1.50 for every $1 raised 
locally. 


To find out morę about the Mettowee Yalley Con- 
seivation Project , contact Jacki Lappen at P.O. Box 
215, Pawlet, VT 05761, or cali (802) 325-3701. 

— Nancy Boardman 
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works with individual landowners to design conservation 
agreements that will permanently protect their property 
and meet their financial goals. (For morę about how the 
project works, see page 6 .) 

Of the three dairy farms the MVCP has kept off the 

development market, per- 
haps the most significant is 
the 376-acre Hagar Brook 
Farm in East Rupert, owned 
by Mae and Roger Leach. 
Strategically, the project con- 
siders this a critical acąuisi- 
tion because Hagar Brook 
Farm lies at the Southern end 
of the valley, on what Lappen 
calls "the front linę of the de- 
velopment pressure moving 
up Route 30 from Manches¬ 
ter." But morę than that, the farm embodies all that is 
special about the Mettowee Valley — the richness of its 
topography, the depth of its history and traditions, the 
abundance of its wildlife and beauty, and the concern of 
those who live there, farmers and otherwise, for the futurę 
of the land. 

Hagar Brook Farm is one of only a handful of farms 
recognized by the State as "Bicentenmal Farms," ones that 
have been in operation for 200 years. In fact, a total of 
eight generations of Eastmans, Roots and Leaches make 
it the oldest continuously operating family farm in Ver- 
mont. Jonathan Eastman, who moved up from Massachu¬ 
setts and settled on the property in 1767, began the farm 
with a 50-acre parcel — still intact — that was a grant 


Susati Cooper 


from Governor Benning Wentworth of New Hampshire. 

At the beginning of the farm, on the east side of Route 
30, is a historical marker noting that at this site Reuben 
Harmon coined copper money for the Republic of Ver- 
mont. Here, in 1786, was minted the famous Stella Quarta 
Decima coin, highly valued by collectors and museums. 
One side borę a rough representation of the present State 
seal; on the other was the 14-point star that gives the coin 
its name, the symbol of Vermont's hope to be mcluded as 
the 14th State in the newly formed Union. 

The farm became known locally as the Root Farm when 
Jonathan^ granddaughter Caroline married William Root, 
who Hrst brought Merino sheep to the Mettowee Valley. 
The original dwelling was a cabin that Jonathan Eastman 
built close by Hagar Brook, a tributary of the Mettawee 
River, and within walking distance of the breathtakingly 
beautiful'Hagar Falls. "In those days," Leach says, "a elear, 
free-running brook was a sign of prosperity." On an eastern 
rise is a deer yard, which Leach says is a sanctuary for 
"morę deer than ever now that houses are going up on the 
other side of the ridge." The 
farm was part of the state's 
successful wild turkey prop- 
agation program about 15 
years ago, and Leach knows 
that fox, coyote and bear 
roam the deep woods on his 
land. 

Leach decided to leave 
dairy farming two years ago, 
largely, he says, because it 
was getting so hard to find Perry Waite 



. . . And Community 


T he towns that nestle in the Mettowee Valley 

are smali in the old-fashioned, best sense of the 
word. When residents feel a project needs doing 
or a neighbor needs help — be it financial ballast or 
emotional support — they are ąuick to give what 
they can. 

Take the Mettowee Valley Community Center. For 
several years now, volunteers from Pawlet, Rupert 
and Dorset have been building the recreation area on 
the east side of Route 30 in Pawlet. They began, liter- 
ally, from the ground up, chopping trees, removing 
Stones and adding tons of fili with some extra sum- 
mertime help from the Vermont National Guard. 
Machs' General Storę in Pawlet and Peltier's Market 
in Dorset donated coffee and sandwiches to the work- 
ers; local fuel companies took care of the energy re- 
ąuirements of the machinery. "As the project madę 
headway, morę and morę people joined in," says Ray 
Foster, one of the center's organizers. 

So far, the center boasts a quarter-mile running 
track and a ballfield. In time, there will be a spot for 
volleyball, basketball courts, a campground for local 
Scout groups, and a paddle tennis court. All three 
towns help fund the center, which sits on 13.5 acres 
donated by two neighboring farmers in a 99 -year lease 
arrangement at an annual rent of $ 1 . 


O n the Sunday evening of Memoriał Day week¬ 
end two years ago, 17-year-old Jennifer Corey 
was mowing her family's front lawn when a 
drunk driver lost control of his car on a curve near 
the Coreys' home on Route 30, just north of Pawlet 
village. The car spęd off the road almost 300 feet, 
struck Jen, and continued on, airborne for a distance, 
before crashing mto a pole. The driver walked away ; 
Jen was killed. 

Jen's sister Andrea recalls, "The town's support at 
the time was phenomenal. Whatever was humanly 
possible to do for us during those first few days, and 
all the days that followed, was done." 

Jen's 4-H clubs and her high school have set up 
memoriał and scholarship funds in her name, and the 
members of her Wooly Ones 4-H Club planted a blue 
spruce Christmas tree in the front yard of her par- 
ents' home as a living memoriał of their love for her, 
and hers for the Southdown sheep she raised. And the 
flagpole at the Mettowee Valley Community Center 
is dedicated to Jen ; the bronze plaąue at its base com- 
memorates her life in the community. 

Says her mother, Millie Corey: "Never could we 
have laid a foundation upon which to rebuild our 
lives without the support and caring concern of our 
family, friends and neighbors." 
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the help he needed to 
run the farm. "Also," 
he adds, "I would 
have had to expand 
my operation to 
make it economi- 
cally worthwhile to 
stay in farming, and I 
just didn't want to do 
that, at age 60." Now 
he will concentrate 
on his 175-acre tree 
farm, while his son- 
in-law, Milton Mc- 
Wayne, manages the 
55 Holsteins and 90 
acres of tillable land. 

McWayne also runs his mother's farm, the last working 
dairy farm in Dorset. 

Ever sińce buying the farm outright from his mother and 
aunts 35 years ago, Leach has had offers — in ever-esca- 
lating amounts — from lumber companies and developers. 
The latest proposals would have put an airstrip or a radio 
tower on the property. But, by selling the conservation 
easements to the MVCP, the Leaches know their land is 
permanently protected through deed restrictions held by 
the Land Trust. They still own the farm and will continue 
to live there. 

Speaking for himself and his wife, who grew up on a 
dairy farm in nearby Wells, Leach said, "We're delighted 
to know that the beauty and agricultural value of our land 
won't change, except as naturę changes it." He added, "We 
just couldn't see a farm that's been in the same family for 
eight generations not staying a family farm. We're giving 
up our land rights, but we think we're doing something a 
lot morę important for futurę generations. And you can't 
put a value on that." 

Farmers are cautious when they consider the MVCP's 
proposals. Sandi Young of Pawlet, who was the fłrst di- 
rector of the conservation project and serves as a consul- 
tant to the Dorset Planning Commission, hardly finds this 
wariness surprising. "The whole concept of development 
rights and conservation easements is fairly new, and it's 
very complicated," Young says. "It takes a lot of time to 
understand what's involved, and farmers don't have much 
time to spare." 

"Even morę than that," she continues, "a farmer's total 
investment is in his land, and it's an emotional as well as 
a financial investment. When people who aren't farmers 
start talking about doing things with that land, it's natural 
for them to get nervous. Then, too, farmers have always 
had the option of selling off some of their land when money 


is tight. It's hard for 
them to imagine giv- 
ing up that sort of 
safety valve." 

Yet Young is en- 
couraged that morę 
and morę Mettowee 
Valley farmers are 
looking into the pos- 
sibilities of conserv- 
ing their land 
through the project. 
"One of the many 
things that make this 
valley uniąue is that 
here we have a criti- 
cal mass of operating 
dairy farms that are owned by young farmers, 30 to 40 
years old," she points out. "They may not be thinking of 
retiring in the near futurę, but we want them to see that 
they can use the project as a form of estate planning for 
their children, of preparing for the eventual day when they 
will want to retire, or as a form of insurance, sińce farming 
is still hard, hazardous work." 

In addition to conserving the region's farms and keeping 
them in productive agriculture use, the MVCP seeks to 
make them morę affordable to farmers who otherwise 
wouldn't be able to buy enough acreage to farm profitably. 
David Tooley is one such farmer. 

Right now, the 40-year-old Tooley, who grew up in 
nearby Granville, New York, is a tenant farmer who leases 
and manages two dairy farms on Route 30 in Pawlet. To- 
gether, they comprise 200 acres of tillable land, 100 acres 
of pasture and about 800 acres of woodland. With the help 
of three other men — and the eldest of his five young 
children — he is responsible for 140 Holstein milkers and 
120 young stock. 

"Farming is stressful," Tooley admits. "It's a 24-hour- 
a-day job, and Pm finding I can't do the same amount of 
work I did even five years ago." When he needs extra help, 
there is seldom any available. One of the hard facts of 
modem farming is that, unless they are planning to be 
farmers themselves, most young people today would 
rather work at McDonald^ restaurant than on Mac- 
Donald's farm. As for his own children, Tooley says that 
"There are some days Pd discourage them from going into 
farming." 

But he knows that he will stay on the land. "The biggest 
reward in farming is feeling that you're doing good for the 


The village of Pawlet; right, population 1,200, 
exemplifies the smali towns of the Mettowee Yalley. 


The Mettowee Yalley 
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mont Land Trust, agrees. "These are unusually close-knit 
communities," she says. "You see the traditional small- 
town groups — the 4-H clubs, the Crescent Valley Home- 
makers, the people who get involved in the library and the 
Historical Society, the volunteer firefighters, the people 
who organize the recycling program or Green-Up Day or 
are helping to build the Community Center." 

Cooper says that the split between locals and so-called 
"newcomers" is less noticeable in Pawlet and Rupert than 
in Dorset, which has a much greater proportion of high- 
income retirees and second-home owners. "People here 
still feel a commitment to the land and to each other," 
she says. "Americans are so transient now that towns like 
these are rare." And, despite the astounding amounts of 
money that developers are offering for their land, Cooper 
finds that "the farmers here don't have a take-the-money- 
and-run attitude. In this era of greed, it's amazing to find 
people who still feel that way." 

Even so, Cooper knows that the sąueeze between rising 
land values and declining farm revenues is intensifying, 
and that farmers are finding it increasingly hard to resist 
that pressure. "We don't — we can't — expect a farmer to 
donate his land to the project," she says. "It's not realistic 
or fair to expect them to. But at least we can offer them 
a higher and fairer price than before so that there will be 
a stronger incentive to keep the land in productive use, 
whether it's dairy or maybe some other kind of farming." 


land, for the animals," he says. "If I were in it for the 
financial reward, I would be disappointed." Like most 
farmers who work other people's land, Tooley dreams of 
one day owning his own farm, and he hopes that the work 
of the project will bring that day closer. He is grateful for 
the ąuality of the land he works, and appreciates the 
beauty of the landscape he sees. "But what's really special 
about this place is the people," he says. "I truły believe 
it's the people." 

Susan Cooper of Pawlet, who chairs the tri-town steering 
committee of the MYCP and sits on the board of the Ver- 


Above, Route 30 
stretches along 
the valley in 
East Rupert. 
Left, Sherman's 
Storę in West 
Rupert. 



























When Perry Waite bought his dairy farm 25 years ago, 
it was a strugglc financially. But now, he says, land prices 
have surged to the point where buying the acreage to start 
farming is a virtual impossibility. From January through 
May, Waite tries to better the farmers' lot by legislative 
means, serving as a third-term State representative for the 
towns of Rupert, Pawlet, Wells and Middletown Springs. 

Waite sees other forces at work today that threaten to 
undermine farming. One is the persistent uncertainty of 
milk prices; another is the dearth of young people who 
want to make farming a career. He knows first-hand the 
toll that managing a farm takes. After working on a neigh- 
boring dairy farm from nine to 17, he vowed that farming 
wasn't for him. After trying other jobs, however, he found 
that "nothing satisfied me as much as farming." Now his 
oldest son, Rob, is in charge of the herd, while his other 
three sons seem destined for other occupations. "The fact 
of farming life is that no one ever has a dollar in his 
pocket," he says ruefully. "A farmer's money is all tied 
up in his land and stock and machinery." Although he 
doesn't believe the MVCP is for him right now, he con- 
siders it valuable, especially for older farmers who want 
to retire, but feel financially unprepared to do so. "The 
project is a good way for a farmer to get something back 
from his land," Waite says, "and give a young farmer a 
chance to get started." 

Working together, the farmers, lawmakers, conserva- 


Right, Perry 
Waite cuts com 
in Pawlet. "A 
fanner's money 
is all tied up in 
his land and 
stock and ma¬ 
chinery," he 
says , but he has 
found nothing 
satisfies him like 
farming. 


tionists and other residents of Mettowee Valley are deter- 
mined to keep it rural, productive and beautiful. "Maybe 
we're getting to the point where cows grazing on a hillside 
is a luxury," muses Roger Leach. "But Pm convinced that 
we have to be thinking of our wildlife, our open spaces 
and our woods. That's what we owe to those who will 
come after us. And that's what Yermont is." c oo 



Free-lance writer Nancy Boardman wrote about the Batten Kill 
in the Autumn 1989 issue of Vermont Life. She lives in Man¬ 
chester Center. 
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" w Vermont 

Style 

In Politics 


f W OLITICAL ACTIVITY lii Ver 171012 1 is 
a lot like Yermont itself: local, per- 
sonal, active, proud of its differences 
from the mainstream, and often fuli of wit 
and humor. 

For instance, there was the time the late 
Arthur Simpson of Lyndonville was asked 
how his campaign for the Republican 
nomination for governor was going. Simp¬ 
son knew he was likely to lose, but his re- 
ply came with a twinkle of his 
mischievous blue eyes. 

“fudging by the bumper stickers,” Simp¬ 
son said. (i Ausable Chasm appears to be 
leading.” (Ausable Chasm is a New York 
State tourist attraction that promoted it¬ 
self far and wide with bumper stickers.) 

Left, mementos of Robert T. Stafford's 50 years 
in Yermont politics , from Rutland city grand 
juror to the U.S. Senate. 


In the articles that follow, we’ve taken a 
look at politics, Vermont-style. We hope 
some of the spirit of good-humored politi- 
cal commitment personified by Simpson 
and others comes through in this special 
section. Our profile of just-retired U.S. 

Sen. Robert T. Stafford finds him active 
and involved in Yermont affairs once 
again. Sen. Dick McCormack’s account of 
his campaign for the Yermont Senate 
mixes eąual amounts of determination, 
whimsy, and idealism. And long-time Rep. 

Robert Kinsey’s short columns for a Yer¬ 
mont newspaper are replete with Kinsey’s 
wry wit and his hard-won knowledge of 
local political realities. 

We don’t guarantee that by sampling 
these stories you’ll understand Yermont 
politics. But you’ll have madę the ac- 
ąuaintance of three people who do. 
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Bobs Back 
Home 


Senator-Emeritus Robert T. Stafford 
Still Fights for the Environment 

By Stephen C. Terry 


^T^TThen Robert T. Stafford re- 

% \ / tired from the U.S. Senate in 

W January 1989 after nearly 30 
years as a member of the Vermont 
congressional delegation, he had every 
reason to look forward to a ąuiet re- 
tirement. 

After all, Stafford, once called the 
''Boy Wonder of Vermont Politics," 
had survived without defeat morę than 
30 years of statewide political cam- 
paigns. He had already secured a place 
for himself in Vermont history. At 76, 
he could have vanished from the lime- 
light and enjoyed his autumn years 
without worrying about current af- 
fairs. 

But there he was one late April day, 
standing at a podium at the University 
of Vermont, cautioning students, fac- 
ulty members and visitors that Presi- 
dent Bush had madę a big mistake by 
convening earlier in the year a world 
conference on the environment and 
then offering a weak proposal to con- 
tinue study of the impact of the Green- 
house Effect. 

"He [President Bush] left me gasping 
for air with that one," Stafford told a 
UVM audience gathered to hear him 
as a featured speaker in the 1990 
George D. Aiken Lecture Series. 

Stafford then exhorted his listeners 
to demand that the federal govem- 
ment take steps to reduce emission of 
greenhouse gases worldwide. "We 
must insist the United States begin 
now — before it is too late," Stafford 
said, a tonę of urgency in his voice. 

A few minutes later, he offered his 


plan to get Washington's attention. 

"You need to organize at the grass- 
roots — that's the way it is done," he 
said, reminding the audience of Aiken, 
his former U.S. Senate colleague, for 
whom the University of Vermont lec¬ 
ture series was named. "Aiken," he 
said, "would tell us to get going." 

There was a notę of impatience in 
Stafford ; s voice as he called for Citizen 
action, and he has his own plan to keep 
the pressure on policymakers: Stafford 
will devote a portion of his retirement 
years to conducting seminars on en- 
yironmental policy issues with stu¬ 
dents at the University of Vermont, 
Norwich University and Castleton 
State College. 

This fali, he will teach a basie course 
on the environment at Castleton, 
where the administration has provided 
him with an office. 

"I also expect to do some speaking 
on the issues I was associated with — 
education and the environment," Staf¬ 
ford said. 

At UVM Stafford appeared morę fit 
and trim than he had in years. Gone 
was the cane that he used constantly 
during his last year in the Senate and 
gone were the 12 extra pounds he once 
carried. Because of a degenerating ar- 
tifical hip he had needed the cane to 
walk, but once he left the Senate, he 
again had hip replacement surgery. 

Stafford and his wife of 50 years, He¬ 
len, sold their house in Fairfax, Vir- 
ginia, and on July 4, 1989, arrived with 
the moving vans at their new home in 
Rutland Town. They spent the fali of 


1989 in Vermont, getting their new 
house in shape and preparing to spend 
the winter cruising off the coast of 
Florida in their new 50-foot power 
boat. 

"I have been promising Helen we'd 
do this for years," said Stafford, a Navy 
veteran of World War II and the Korean 
War. "When we left Washington and 
we were both healthy, we said we'd 
better do it." 

While in Sarasota, they invited for¬ 
mer Vermont Govemor Deane C. 
Davis and his wife, Marjorie, on board 
for lunch. Davis, who is nearly 90, 
winters in Florida, but returns to 
Montpelier to continue his writing. 

The relationship between the two 
men goes back a long way. Davis ap- 
pointed Stafford to the Senate in 1971 
when Republican Winston L. Prouty 
died in office. 

After 11 years in the U.S. House dur¬ 
ing which Stafford rosę to a position 
of leadership in the House Republican 
Conference, the appointment to the 
Senate was still an important step up 
for him. He ran successfully in the 
1972 special election to fili out the re- 
maining four years of Prouty's term. 
He was elected to a fuli Senate term 
in 1976 and re-elected in 1982. 

During his 17-year Senate career 
Stafford broadened his political base in 
Vermont by becoming a champion of 
environmental protection legislation 
and educational programs, especially 
student loans. He will be remembered 
for the "Stafford Loans," which pro- 
vide students the wherewithal for 
higher education. 

He also successfully shed his repu- 
tation as a political hawk, developed 
in the mid-1960s during his member- 
ship on the House Armed Services 
Committee. Stafford's conversion 
came in the late 1960s when he 
dropped his support for American pol¬ 
icy in Vietnam. 

But he madę the move slowly and 
with deliberate caution — a caution 
that served him well during his 43 
years in elective politics in Vermont. 
His ability to change with a changing 
Vermont constituency — which was 
becoming morę independent and lib¬ 
erał from 1965 to 1985 — was the 
reason that he moved to committees 
that dealt with educational and envi- 
ronmental issues instead of continu- 
ing his interest in the Armed Services 
Committee. 

That decision and his ability to go 
with the changing political flow in 
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Away from the world of Washington, Staff ord takes one of his daily walks on 
the roads of Rutland County. 


Vermont were two important reasons 
he was able to retire from politics with 
the distinction of never having lost an 
election. The closest Stafford came to 
losing was in 1958 when he defeated 
Democrat Bernard J. Leddy for gover- 
nor. A recount showed Stafford's mar- 
gin of victory was just over 700 votes. 

Two very important Staff members 
helped Stafford negotiate the political 
minefields. The Hrst was Neal J. Hous¬ 
ton, who served as his chief aide from 
the time Stafford was governor until 
the day Stafford retired from the U.S. 
Senate. Houston, a former Vermont 
newspaper man, never let his loyalty 
to Stafford prevent him from telling 
his boss when he thought he was 
wrong. The frank relationship that ex- 
isted between the two men is becom- 
ing unusual in Washington, where 
aides come and go with great fre- 
ąuency these days. 

The second was Vic Maerki, a liberał 
Democrat whose acerbic wit and light- 
ning-fast mind helped Stafford main- 
tain his balance through the major 
changes that were to occur in the Ver- 
mont body politic. Maerki died last 
spring. 

Stafford will be remembered as the 
last person who rosę to political power 


by ascending the state's traditional po¬ 
litical "chairs." And he did it with de- 
liberate speed. He started in politics 
when he was elected Rutland city 
grand juror in 1938. In 1946 he was 
elected Rutland County state's attor- 
ney. From there he was elected attor- 
ney generał, lieutenant governor, 
governor, U.S. representative and 
finally U.S. senator. 

In the near futurę, the University of 
Vermont will build a new bio-medical 
research building named in his honor. 
His political papers are at UVM, and 
already there are a handful of students 
undertaking special environmental 
studies using the papers for their re¬ 
search. 

In Washington, the Environmental 
Law Institute will annually give a Staf¬ 
ford Prize to the legislator who best 
embodies Stafford's career achieve- 
ments in environmental legislation. 
The institute began the award in 1988, 
making Stafford the first recipient. As 
part of observances last spring of the 
20th anniversary of Earth Day, the 
New England office of the federal En- 
vironmental Protection Agency hon- 
ored Stafford with one of 12 
Environmental Masters Awards given 
to New Englanders who have helped 


to improve the environment. 

In the U.S. Senate, Stafford will be 
remembered as the liberał Republican 
from Vermont who became chairman 
of the Senate Public Works and Envi- 
ronment Committee as a result of 
Ronald Reagan's election in 1980, 
which also helped shift political con- 
trol to the Republican side for the first 
time in nearly 30 years. Stafford was 
no longer a ąuiet insider. Now he was 
a major power in the Senate. He de- 
cided to forego retirement in 1982 and 
seek a second fuli term. 

But the 1980s were the toughest test 
of Stafford's leadership. The Vermont 
Republican was committed to an en- 
vironmental agenda that his Republi¬ 
can president was just as committed 
to thwarting. 

"I had some pretty long days, but we 
kept working for a consensus/' Staf¬ 
ford said of those times. 

His ąuiet leadership resulted in 
some significant environmental leg¬ 
islation, such as safe drinking water 
standards, the Superfund law to clean 
up toxic wastes, and a host of resource 
recovery laws. Stafford's powers of 
compromise and persuasion failed, 
however, when it came to acid rain 
and the Clean Air Act, one of the most 
important and difficult pieces of en- 
vironmental legislation in the '80s and 
'90s. When he retired, the measure 
still had not become law. 

When Stafford left the Senate, the 
Washington Post editorialized: 
"Those who lament the decline of the 
Senate will soon have further cause. 
Robert Stafford of Vermont is retiring. 
The Senate will be a louder and lesser 
place for his departure. When ąuiet 
men like Robert Stafford go, they are 
missed." 

Stafford is now home again, living 
in his native Rutland County. He 
writes his speeches out in longhand 
and mows his own lawn. He tries to 
walk three miles every morning. He is 
committed to continuing his drive for 
new legislation to preserve the envi- 
ronment. He is urging citizens and stu¬ 
dents to get involved. 

Some might think that this ąuiet, 
courteous Vermonter is getting bolder 
and blunter in his retirement. And, 
yes, just a bit louder. c cr> 


Stephen C. Terry was administiative aide 
to the late U.S. Senator Aiken and later 
returned to Vermont as a newspaper editor. 
He is now vice president for public rela- 
tions at Green Mountain Power Corp. 
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The 

Good 

Fight 

Keeping Your 
Cool In a Hot 
Campaign 

By Dick McCormack 


S everal months after declaring 
my candidacy for the State Sen- 
ate, I stood in the parking lot of 
the Springfield Grand Union. "Hi!" I 
said to the hundredth or so passer-by. 
'Tm Dick McCormack, and I'm run- 
ning for State Senate." "Good for you," 
he responded, brushing my brochure 
aside. 

"Good for you" was a freąuent re- 
sponse. Others were: "Yes, I know. I 
met you yesterday." (with obvious an- 
ger that I had forgotten); "So?"; "I'm 
not registered to vote because I don't 
want to get called for jury duty."; "Do 
you believe in Jesus?"; "Are you re- 
lated to the McCormacks in West Rut- 
land?" and, with amazing freąuency, 
"O.K., III vote for you." I had to re- 
strain myself from saying "Why? You 
don't know anything about me yet." 

Sometimes someone would tell me 
I looked like a bum, presumably be¬ 
cause I wear a beard. Sometimes some¬ 
one would say I had nice eyes or a good 
handshake. Several folks told me they 
remembered hearing me on the radio. 
Sometimes this was a reason to vote 
for me and sometimes it was a reason 
not to vote for me. Name recognition 
works both ways. 

The tedium and lack of substance in 
campaigning were two of many sur- 
prises I found in running for office. 
Even when I did get to discuss issues, 



Windsor County State Senator Dick McCormack , ńght, talks things over with 
constituent Lee Richardson at Mills' Storę in Bethel. 


it was on the fly, talking to folks who 
had little or no time to listen. My en- 
vironmental stand, for example, 
which I laid out in an eight-page po- 
sition paper (one of nine such papers), 
was reduced to a one-liner: "We need 
to establish real local control to keep 
Vermont Vermont." Politics is no 
place for subtlety and is thus a difficult 
endeavor for thoughtful people. 

Another surprise was how humbling 
it was to run for office. While my po- 
litical agenda was genuine and sin- 
cerely held, I'd be lying if I denied that 
my candidacy also involved my ego, 
my desire to make my mother proud 
of me, to get my mail addressed "Hon. 
Richard J. McCormack," to resolve my 
mid-life crisis. If I had won, however, 
Td have had very little sense of per- 
sonal triumph because the over- 
whelming sense I had as a candidate 
was one of indebtedness. You get 
elected by asking people for things. I 
asked for money, I asked for volunteer 
time, I asked for attention, for trust 
and, mostly, for votes. If I had won, I ; d 
have owed my Senate seat to thou- 
sands, a debt I would never have felt I 
had fully paid. 

Another surprise was how time con- 
suming it all was. When someone 
wanted to talk issues, something I 
yeamed for, I resented them taking my 
time when I could have been shaking 


morę hands. When I was shaking 
hands, I thought about the press re- 
leases I should have been writing. 
When I was writing press releases, I 
thought about the posters I should 
have been putting up. When I was put- 
ting up posters, I thought about the 
yolunteers I should have been organ- 
izing. I bought new shirts instead of 
taking the time to wash the old ones. 

The sense that no matter where I 
was I should have been someplace else 
was aggravated by the fact that at the 
county level no one does serious sci- 
entific polling. The whole thing is a 
walk in the dark. I thought I was 
headed for a victory but everyone I 
knew who had ever lost an election in 
these parts thought he was going to 
win, too. 

And I hate competitive situations. I 
hate losing and I also hate beating peo¬ 
ple. As a kid I lost fights, not only be¬ 
cause some guys were tougher than I 
but because I couldn't bring myself to 
hit the guys who weren't as tough as 
I was. The night I won the primary I 
had trouble sleeping, thinking about 
the bright, decent guy who lost. The 
generał election was easier because I 
had real philosophical differences with 
my opponents. But even then, when I 
thought I would win, I felt sorry for 
the losers. The one candidate with 
whom I had the most clearly defined 
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differences was actually the one I liked 
the most personally. 

Yet another surprise was the fatigue. 
No matter how hard I thought it would 
be, it was harder. I've sung 20 rock V 
roli shows in a weekend and my voice 
was in better shape than it was after a 
week of "Hi, Tm Dick McCormack 
and . . Not only did my body ache, 
my mind ached. Former Governor Phil 
Hoff said that if, on election day, you 
still care who wins, you haven't 
worked hard enough. 

And then there was the flatlander 
factor. One of the hardest things about 
a fali election campaign in Vermont is 
Hnding Vermonters. "Hi, Tm Dick 
McCormack and Tm running for State 
Senate," Pd say. "I'd love to vote for 
you," they'd answer, "but I live in 
Connecticut." That was if I was lucky. 
Morę than once I talked issues with 
someone for 10 minutes before they 
told me they were from Connecticut. 

Sometimes one problem canceled 
another, like the guy with whom I ar- 
gued for 20 minutes about separation 
of church and State. Being tired and 
testy, I blurted out, "Weil, if you want 
to live in a theocracy why don't you 
move to Iran?" As he got into his New 
York car, I scolded myself for wasting 
all that time on him and breathed a 
sigh of relief that I hadn't insulted a 
Vermont voter. 

Then there was the darker side. Dur- 
ing the summer someone broke into 
the Montpelier office of the Vermont 
Rainbow Coalition as well as the 
home of its director. The intruders ri- 
fled through papers but left valuable 
portable appliances untouched. The 
initial reaction of the police, one they 
later inexplicably rejected, was that 
the burglary was probably political. 
Since I had been endorsed by the Rain¬ 
bow folks, I considered myself a target 
of espionage. 

When I declared my candidacy I said 
I intended not only to talk to the vot- 
ers, but to listen. I did listen, and I 
leamed that the social eąuation is even 
morę complex than I ; d thought. Every 
single person I talked with had his or 
her own story, yet another wrinkle, 
another factor in the eąuation. 

My involvement in politics forced 
me to consider issues other than the 
issues that got me involved in the first 
place. My concerns had been the en- 
vironment, civil liberties and peace. In 
the campaign, I was suddenly dealing 
with working people's issues and Iow 
income people's issues. I didn't learn 


anything I didn't already know, but the 
flesh and blood reality of it all was sob- 
ering. 

I met a woman in Springfield who 
was on welfare. She could have 
worked, but her pay would have been 
eąual to her present allotment and 
she'd have lost her medical benefits. 
Poverty doesn't end with the fact of 
too little money. It creates self-loath- 
ing and it creates chaos. This woman's 
car breaks down, her kids get into trou- 
ble, someone beats up her neighbor 
and the police don't help. She looked 
at me as though I were a savior, and I 
wished she were morę of a skeptic. I 
saw her again several weeks later. She 
looked me in the eye and said, "I reg- 
istered to vote." 

The sense of being an exile in one's 
own land, of disempowerment, that 
"the system" is someone else's and 
that there's nothing that one can do 
about it, is far morę widespread than 
Pd realized, and this realization is the 
most disturbing thing I learned as a 
candidate. Perhaps some are just bored 
by the issueless hype of the media-pol- 
itics at the national level. Whatever 
the underlying perceptions, I saw not 
so much indifference to politics as as- 
sertive hostility. The enthusiasm with 
which people threw away my litera¬ 
turę without even reading it was a de- 
liberate wielding of the power of 


rejection, the only power available to 
people who feel they hołd no cards. 

Morę fundamental than any other 
political agenda is the empowering of 
people, the democratization of the old- 
est and greatest democracy on the 
planet. No smali task. 

I ended my campaign morę empow- 
ered, morę myself, and morę an Amer¬ 
ican, in a true, active sense of the 
word, than I had ever been, and know- 
ing that I would never be the same. 
This land is my land because I've acted 
as though I have rights. No sleazy bur- 
glar in the night can take that from 
me. The things I want for my com- 
munity aren't just a wish-list but an 
agenda I can realize because Pve taken 
steps to make them happen. The 
things I deplore may prevail for a time, 
but they don't defeat me because by 
being a candidate Pve said, "I ain't 
gonna be treated this way." Pve never 
felt so tired and frazzled, so frustrated 
and doubtful. And I've never felt bet¬ 
ter. G 0 O 


Folksinger-politician Dick McCormack, a 
Bethel Democrat, lost his race for the State 
Senate last November, but was appointed 
to the post by Governor Madeleine Kunin 
when one of Windsor County’s seats be- 
came vacant. His account of his campaign 
first ran in North by Northeast, a magazine 
and program guide published by Vermont 
Public Radio. 


Some Campaign Do's and Don'ts 


1. Don't talk up your agricultural 
policy with farmers unless 
you're a farmer. They've heard 
it all before. 

2. Don't drink coffee in your car 
on your way to a meeting 
while wearing your only clean 
pants. 

3. Shave your beard. Believe it or 
not, there are folks for whom 
it's a problem. (My response — 
"Hey, I'm running for State 
Senate, not Miss America" — 
was cute but probably didn't 
get me one vote.) 

4. Don't argue with people who 
obviously despise you and your 
politics. Your job is to get 
votes, not argue for the fun of 
it. (I never once obeyed this 
rule.) 

5. Don't guess the sex of some- 


one's baby. There's a 90 per- 
cent chance you '11 guess 
wrong. 

6 . Even if your personal ethics 
would allow you to tell people 
what you think they want to 
hear, don't. People rarely think 
what you think they think. 

7. Don't try to do too much in 
one day. You simply can't get 
from Ludlow to Norwich in 20 
minutes no matter what your 
Schedule says. 

8 . Have someone else proofread 
your pamphlets. You'11 see 
what you expect to see 
whether it's there or not. (I 
personally approved a run of 
10,000 pamphlets with a glar- 
ing typo.) 

9. Keep your other job. 

— Dick McCormack 
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A Legislators 

Life 

'Musings front the Floor' 

Of the Vermont House 


By Robert E. Kinsey 

Editor'S Notę: Very few Vermont 
legislators know their home distńcts 
as well as Rep. Robert E. Kinsey, a 
Craftsbury Republican. Kinsey was 
bom and raised in nearby Barton, 
has lived in Craftsbury for morę 
than 40 years and, like his ances- 
tors, is a farmer. 

During the annual legislative ses- 
sions, Rep. Kinsey stays in touch 
with the folks at home by writing 
“Musings from the Floor,” a newspa- 
per column that tells his constitu- 
ents whathe } s doing in Montpelier 
— and something about life on the 
home farm as well. His reports have 
the sound and smell of Vermont in 
them. 

We are indebted to the Hardwick 
Gazette, which first published these 
pieces, and to the Vermont Histori- 
cal Society for discovering them and 
sharing them with a wider audience. 

Mud Season and 
The First Bom 

This year sugaring and mud season 
only lasted a week. There was a time 
when sugaring and mud season lasted 
the whole month of April. When we 
first moved to Craftsbury, in 1949, the 
whole town conducted itself around 
those two seasons. First, the minister 
took his vacation because no one could 
get to church. Spring vacation wasn't 
a big thrill for the minister, though, 
because he couldnT go anywhere, 
either. The schools closed for three 
weeks because of the roads, and the 
little folks were good sap gatherers. 
The milk trucks used a lot of gas and 


only the two lower gears. 

Other things also had to happen in 
April. After sugaring and choring until 
9:30 one night 40 years ago, I almost 
sat down in the rocking chair when my 
wife, Eunice, very ąuietly announced, 
"It is time/' 

"Ho, boy! No gas in the car! How 
are we going to get to St. Johnsbury? 
Up over Mud Island? Impossible — a 
sea of mud! The road to East Crafts¬ 
bury by Monkey Sawyer Bridge, still 
fuli of snów. The road to Greensboro, 
another sea of mud. Up over Ander- 
sonville? Hey, forget it! South Albany 
to Barton? Ho, boy!" 

If we get to South Albany, we can 
borrow brother Fred's four-wheel- 
drive Jeep to get up Ellis Hill and 
across Augers Flats. So off we go in Iow 
gear for 13 miles, testing and banging 
through each culvert and umphaty- 
umph over and through the long and 
deep ruts. 

After the first two miles we find a 
car abandoned in the middle, deepest 
set of ruts. Only thing to do is to put 
the gas to the floor and hang on, with 
Eunice saying constantly: "Oh, dear! 
Oh, dear!" We bounce out of one set 
of ruts, miss the car, drop into another 
set of ruts, bounce into the ditch and, 
as the car slows in the mud, the front 
tire hits a stone and we bounce back 
into the road. Upon passing South Al¬ 
bany and reaching brother Fred's, we 
find the Jeep is buried in the sugar 
woods. Brother Fred picks up a shovel 
and ax and jumps in back for the trip 
to St. Johnsbury. 

We use the ax and shovel and a few 
fence rails across Augers Flats and 
finally arrive at West Glover. The 


West Glover to Barton road is passable 
with potholes intersecting each other. 
Poor Eunice, the ride of her life! 

At Barton we find cement roads and 
on to St. Johnsbury. Why St. J.? Dr. 
Buck was concemed about the babe's 
weak heartbeat and suggested a spe- 
cialist who had advised us "not to ex- 
pect too much or to have our hearts 
set too high." 

We pulled into Brightlook Hospital 
a little after midnight, and five min- 
utes later our first-born arrived. The 
ride must have awakened that heart¬ 
beat because our daughter has never 
slowed down. Jennie graduated with 
honors at Craftsbury Academy, was 
Vermont Mapie Queen of 1966, then 
graduated with honors on a National 
Merit Scholarship at Michigan State 
University. 

A Legislator's 
Town Meeting Day 

The fire is going and at 6:20 a.m., 
the yellow cat, Buffy, hops on my 
shoulder and we head for the bam to 
milk the cows. "Good moming, girls! 
Want to trade some milk for some 
grain?" 

The chores are finished at 8:50. "I 
want to spend the day with Valerie and 
the girls," Eunice says. "O.K.!," I re- 
ply, and plan to start and end my Town 
Meeting Day at Valerie's in Barton. 

9:20, and off to Barton to drop off 
Eunice. A lot of snów in the road and 
a 14-wheeler milk truck in the middle 
of it all. Hug the snów bank. "Aahh — 
madę it." 

9:50: Off to Albany via Lakę Region 
and Irasburg, arriving at 10:15. A lot 
of cars — a fuli house — standing room 
only. The tension left over from a 
school meeting a week previous is 
most evident. The heated debate of the 
moment is over an increase in the 
town treasurer's salary. "You knew 
what it paid when you took the job!" 
"Yes! But that was nine years ago!" 
The vote is favorable by a two-to-one 
margin. 

11:15: The cars are parked on both 
sides of the streets of Craftsbury a 
ąuarter mile each side of the Town 
Hall. Another fuli house. Democracy 
at its best. I chat with a friend, the 
local school director. "We are coming 
along great — have passed 22 articles 
already. I hope it keeps up, especially 
this aftemoon," says Gary Houston, 
not knowing then that his school 
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Glenn Russell 



Rep. Bob Kinsey's roots are in the Northeast Kingdom, as are those of the 
sugar mapie seedlings he plants, above, on his family's Craftsbury farm. 


budget would later go down 63 to 65. 

12:25: The Greensboro people were 
eating lunch and Roland Gray, an old 
friend, says, "I can't figurę it out, Bob. 
We have to vote $50,000 to remodel 
the kindergarten school because the 
State regulations won't let the kids 
climb six steps. But out in the yard 
their slide has eight steps." 

It # s now 1:30 — only three towns 
visited, three morę to go — a real need 
to hurry. I try a short cut up by Leo 
Massey's and Shatneys' to the four cor- 
ners. Some miles are saved, but not 
much time, as the snów is slippery. 

1:45: Another standing room only 
crowd at Glover. Morę than half of 
these people are my relatives. Some I 
haven't seen sińce last year. 

2:55: A fuli house in Westmore. The 
debate is over town funding of rubbish 
collection, which is finally resolved by 
doing it. The people are especially 
kind. I used to dance here with a fa- 
vorite school teacher years ago. 

Five down, one to go ; off to Orleans 
at 3:30 for the Barton Town Meeting. 
A couple of miles below Evansville I 
meet a dozen cars and assume Tm too 


late — they have adjourned. Not so — 
they were returning from a fire near 
the Meeting House in Orleans. The 
smallest crowd of the day is here, prob- 
ably because of the use of the Austra- 
lian ballot, which the other towns 
don't use. 

4:30, and off to Barton to pick up 
Eunice and home to Craftsbury, a total 
of 96.4 miles. "How was your day?" 
Eunice asks. "Great! They were most 
kind. They all asked me to say a few 
words — except Barton." 

The fire is going at 6:20 p.m., the 
yellow cat, Buffy, hops on my shoulder 
and we head for the barn to milk the 
cows. "Hi, girls! Want to trade some 
milk for some grain?" 

Free Undercoating Seruice 

Close to 90 percent of legislative 
time and costs are spent trying to 
"make" people be courteous and con- 
siderate of their neighbors. Ninety- 
five percent of the people already are 
courteous and considerate of their 
neighbors and don't need cops, regu- 


lation permits, and paper work to 
"make" them be so. 

If those other few would refrain from 
throwing bottles and cans out the win- 
dow, a six pack would cost 42 cents 
less. This year those same few are 
making us expand the bottle law to 
include other bottles and cans. I had 
hoped that education and considera- 
tion would save us the need to do this. 
It increases the work and costs for 
everyone. 

Ten years ago, there was a strong 
push by environmentalists to ban the 
spreading of manure on frozen ground 
and snów. Two thirds of it ended up 
in Lakę Champlain or the Connecticut 
River. Even then, farmers realized that 
manure on frozen ground was not good 
for their neighbors or themselves, but 
other things had to come first. 

I felt that for us, the legislature, to 
say no and start putting farmers in jail 
was a poor answer. We opted to go an¬ 
other route. Through education in 
manure management, various loans 
and cost sharing, there is now almost 
no manure on the snów. 

Fifteen years ago the manure of this 
farm was spread every day. There was 
no other place for it. One cold evening 
in January, I arrived home from a long 
day in the legislature. A cow water 
bowl pipę had broken. The manger and 
floor behind the cows were flooded 
with two inches of water. 

The cows were fed and milked in 
spite of the mess. One back wheel of 
the Farmall H tractor, stored behind 
the cows, was jacked up, put in high 
gear, and spun by hand to start it. The 
next step was to load the manure 
spreader with the manure-and-water 
soup. 

As I was driving over the road (with- 
out lights) to spread the load on the 
snów in the field, the tailgate un- 
hitched and three-fourths of the load 
fell in a heap in the middle of the road. 
Before I could get back with a shovel, 
someone drove over the hill and "Ka- 
fooong!" 

There was nothing left in the road 
to shovel. Two loads later the cows 
were bedded down and the barn door 
shut at 2:30 a.m. At church the next 
Sunday, the driver met me with fire in 
both eyes. "I can't get the stink out of 
the car," she announced. 

Trying to make light of it, I jovially 
replied, "That's a little of Kinsey's free 
undercoat service." 

She didn't think that was funny at 
all. c 
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Custom Cider 

Vermont's Traditional Cider Makers 
Continue a Centuries-Old Craft 

By Marialisa Calta 
Photographed by Hanson Carroll 


tf T" alk around the back of the old ma- 
% W / chine shed on a hillock near Willis 
and Tina Wood's 1798 farmhouse in 
▼ T Springfield and watch the 100-year-old 
cider press at work: The grinder turns apples into 
a fruity rubble called pomace, which gravity de- 
posits on hardwood racks that are then covered 
with coarse cloth. By hand, Willis wraps the po- 
mace in the cloth, and layers other racks with 
cloth-covered pomace on top. Then a huge timber 
is tumed — formerly by waterpower, now by hand 
and electricity — to sąueeze the juice. The press 
creaks. The opaąue, ruddy juice dripping from the 
racks runs into a holding tank below. 

Wood, whose great-great uncle, C.F. Aldrich, 
started pressing cider in 1882, tucks the errant 
taił of his flannel shirt into his jeans and smiles 
through his beard: "Welcome to the 19th cen- 
tury," he says. 

Herb Ogden, a former State senator from Hart- 
land known — to commit a monumental under- 
statement — for his conservative views, runs a 
smali cider press in the water-powered mili on 
his 147-acre farm. Ogden bought a then-aban- 
doned mili 51 years ago and moved it to his prop- 
erty, where he and an engineer got it working 
again. 

Nailed to a board on the outside of the neatly 
kept mili is a smali plaąue inscribed with a ąuote 
from that engineer: "Remember this, Mr. Ogden, 
water is always working, always working. Make 
surę it works for you, not against you." Water has 
been working for Ogden ever sińce. It powers the 
cider press and the old stone mili he uses for grind- 
ing the wheat and buckwheat flour, cornmeal and 
oats that he sells locally and by mail. And it pow¬ 
ers the generator that supplies electricity to the 
lovely old farmhouse he shares with his wife, 
Ruth, and dog, Jake. 

Welcome to the 19th century. 
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At a time when many Americans are settling 
for insipid, watery bottled apple juice, Wood, Og¬ 
den and a handful of other Vermonters are stick- 
ing to the old ways, producing ciders that taste, 
most importantly, like the apples from which 
they came. They eschew the elaborate filtration 
systems and preservatives used by many com- 
mercial producers to extend shelf-life. These cider 
makers practice their craft using aging wooden 
presses, expertise culled from experience, and a 
lot of elbow grease. And, come autumn, if a wind- 
fall of apples comes your way, those who operate 
custom presses will, for a smali fee, tum it into 
fresh, pungent cider. 

In the old days, Ogden tumed out 250 gallons 
of cider vinegar a year — the smell still haunts 
the aged barrels — and 25,000 gallons of sweet 
cider, which he sold. Now, he custom presses 
about 10,000 gallons a year for customers who 
bring their own apples. 

As feisty about cider making as he was in the 
political arena, Ogden, 79, lectures a visitor on 
the superiority of wild apples over "tamę," or cul- 
tivated, apples. Wild apples, he explains, are not 
merely apples from trees in untended orchards. 
Wild apple trees grow from seed in the fields; they 
are trees that have never been grafted. According 
to Ogden, such apples are higher in sugar than 
most cultivars, although their tannin content 
makes them taste "puckery." In the pressing, the 
tannin is left in the pulp, and the sugar in the 
cider. Ogden would as soon vote Democratic as 
use an orchard variety "summer apple." In a 
pinch, certain "keeping apples" such as Northern 
Spy and Baldwin will do, he says. 

Such opinions are common among cider mak¬ 
ers, who pride themselves on their commitment 


Right, apples on their way to be processed into 
cider jelly at the Woods' cider mili in Spńngfield. 
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to the finał product. Most die-hards 
look down their noses at single-variety 
ciders, and can debate for days which 
combinations of varieties make a "per- 
fect" cider with just the right balance 
of astringency, aroma, sweetness and 
body. Talk to a cider maker, and var- 
ietal names — Macoun, Sheep Nose, 
Vista Belle, Russet, Wealthy, and Non- 
pareil — roli from their tongues like 
apples from an overturned barrel. In 
the end, taste in cider — like taste in 
winę and most other fine things in life 
— is a personal matter. About the only 
thing cider makers agree on is that one 
bushel of apples makes roughly three 
gallons of cider. 

Wood uses a combination of Mc- 
Intosh and wild apples for his cider, 
which is primarily used to make cider 
jelly and other products he sells under 
the family's simple red-and-white la- 
bel. With his wife, who helps run the 
business, Wood markets the cider jelly 
locally and by mail, along with boiled 
cider — a concentrate that can be re- 
constituted or used in cooking as a 
sweetener — and cider syrup, a new 
concoction combining boiled cider 
and mapie syrup from their own sugar 
bush. Were he pressing only drinking 
cider, Wood says, he would use a dif- 
ferent combination of apples, but ex- 
perience has taught him that 
Mclntosh apples give his jelly the con- 
sistency he desires. He also experi- 
ments with his private stock of hard 


Willis and Tina Wood 
introduce kindergartners from 
Perkinsoille to the joys of 
cider, above, and cider 
jelly, below. In the days 
before refńgeration, sweet 
cider wasn't as common as it 
is today, but cider jelly 
was a staple because it 
would keep all winter. 



cider in the cool, stone basement of 
his home. 

Hard cider is to sweet cider as winę 
is to grapę juice, and if talking to cider 
makers about sweet cider makes the 
process seem complicated, one had 
best not get them started on hard cider. 
The process is as complex and time- 
consuming as making a fine winę, 
with such variables as the acid balance 
of the apples, time, temperaturę and 


fermentation methods playing a role. 
Some cider makers add yeast, sugar, or 
raisins to boost fermentation, others 
do not. Wood adds champagne yeast, 
Ogden does not. 

Ogden perfected his way of making 
hard cider — he puts up a smali supply 
for his own use — using a method he 
leamed during a tour of duty in the 
Champagne region of France during 
the Second World War. The French, he 
said, told him to bottle his hard cider 
"over the new moon in March." The 
theory is that in the dead of winter, 
cellar air is nearly sterile, without the 
bacteria that help make the cider bub- 
ble. In late spring and early summer, 
the air is too fuli of such bacteria, 
which can make the cider too bubbly, 
causing bottles to pop their corks. At 
the change of season, however, he said 
the air has just the right amount of 
bacteria to produce an effervescent 
drink. 

The cider can be drunk when fer- 
mented, or kept for years. Such plain, 
homemade "farm cider," according to 
the Garden Way publication Making 
the Best Apple Cider by Annie Proulx, 
"sent many a plowboy capering up the 
cellar stairs as though his chore boots 
were ballet slippers." Ogden says that 
on any farm, young boys "thought 
they were really doing something dev- 
ilish" when they would sneak into the 
cellar for a stolen nip. 

Hard cider was a popular drink in 
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Vermont during the late 18th and 19th 
centuries because, lacking refrigera- 
tion and other modern methods of 
preservation, it could be kept potable 
for months. Almost every smali farm 
had a smali orchard, according to Wes- 
ton Cate, former director of the Ver- 
mont Historical Society, and farmers 
either ran their own presses or brought 
their apples to a local mili. Barrels 
were provided by the local cooper. 
Left-over pomace was used to feed the 
livestock. Cider that had "gone by" 
could be used as vinegar. Almost every 
family put up a couple of barrels of 
hard cider, said Cate, and "you hear of 
some putting up eight or 10 , but that's 
probably an exaggeration." Ogden, 
however, said one of his best cus- 
tomers put up 13 barrels a year— "one 
for each month and one left over." The 
man, he says, "died young, at 98." In 
Wood's family, the story goes that his 
great-grandfather threatened to cut off 
the supply of hard cider to a cousin. 
The cousin, an excellent worker, is 
said to have replied, "No cider, no 
work." Great-grandfather Wood re- 
lented. 

Scott E. Hastings Jr. points out in the 
recent book The Last Yankees, Folk- 
ways in Eastern Vermont and the Bor- 
der Country, that cider can also be 
distilled into a strong brandy or madę 
into a powerful batch of applejack. Un- 
like distilling, "jacking" takes no 
fancy eąuipment: Hardening cider is 


Herb Ogden , above, adjusts 
a layer of pomace in the 
fratne of his water-powered 
cider press in Hartland. He 
would never use an orchard 
nariety "sumtner apple" 
to make his own cider; he 
prefers the ungrafted wild 
varieties for their high 
sugar eon tent. 



left to freeze outside over the winter 
and, as slush ice forms, the unfrozen 
alcohol is poured off and jugged. 

As lifestyles and economics 
changed, the local cider mills slowly 
began going out of business. Large 
companies began pasteurizing apple 
juice and distributing filtered cider, 
some with preservatives added. But 
the traditional techniąucs and meth¬ 
ods were passed on and preserved by 


families like the Woods, entrepreneurs 
like Ogden, and at orchards around 
Vermont. The ciders vary, as do the 
personalities of cider makers — tart 
and sweet, sharp and mellow — but 
they all enhance the Vermont land- 
scape and the Vermont table. They 
give us a welcome taste of the 19th 
century. & 


Free-lance writer Mańalisa Calta is work- 
ing with Vermont Life and the New En- 
gland Culinary Institute on a cookbook of 
Yermont foods. She lives in Calais. 


Cider Makers 

Herbert and Ruth Ogden, Hart¬ 
land, VT, (802) 436-2481, do custom 
cider pressing only. Cali for prices 
and to arrange pressing. 

Willis and Tina Wood, Spring- 
field, VT, (802) 263-5547, do cus¬ 
tom pressing and sell cider and 
other cider products retail. Cali for 
prices and to arrange pressing. 

A list of Vermont cider makers 
— from smali, custom pressers to 
big operations like Cold Hollow 
Cider Mili in Waterbury Center, 
where you can see cider madę year 
round — is available from the Yer¬ 
mont Agriculture Department, 116 
State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, 
(802) 828-2416. 
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Top , a few of the morę than l f 500 pies madę 
for last year's Dummerston Apple Pie Festival 
await blessing in the pews of the Dummerston 
Congregational Church. Above, Ben Betts and 
sotne of the specialties of the day. Left, the 
church and festival goers. 
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A Paradise of Pies 

At the Dummerston Apple Pie Festival 

By Richard Ewald 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


or most of the winter, Dummerston Center sees 
scarcely a visitor. Sitting on a ridge halfway be- 
tween Putney and Brattleboro where two steep, 
serpentine, icy roads cross, the village is out of 
the way for all but the few who live there. 

But on one Sunday each year, all roads seem to lead to 
Dummerston Center. In the first week of October several 
thousand people converge on the hilltop village with one 
thing in mind: apple pie. During apple season in a State 
famous for its apple pie festivals, the Dummerston Apple 
Pie Festival is second to nonę. In Windham County on 
that one day, the festival ranks in importance, applewise, 
just below that unfortunate business in the Garden of 
Eden. 

This time around, it's all right to yield to temptation. 
In fact, the Dummerston Congregational Church encour- 
ages it for their biggest fund-raiser of the year. As if to 
dispel any doubt, all the pies are brought into the sanctuary 
the morning of the festival, set out on the side pews and 
floor, and blessed during the regular Sunday service. The 
Rev. Charles Parker, who's been blessing pies for so long 
he's lost count at 15 or 16 years, says the smell of all those 
pies is sweet and heavenly. 

Though the festival is run by the 148-member church, 
founded in 1779, it becomes a focus for the entire com- 
munity beginning about three weeks before the event. 
That's when the peeling starts. In the festival's early years, 
women baked pies in their home ovens. Now all the baking 
goes on in the church basement in a three-tiered electric 
oven that can handle 36 pies at once, and the pies are 
briefly stored in walk-in coolers at Dwight Miller Or- 
chards, which also providcs the apples (Twenty Ounce) 
every year. 

Just how many years that's been is a matter of conjec- 
ture. According to some counts, this is the 20th anniver- 
sary of the first festival. According to others, it's up to 22 
or 23 years. "I suppose we could figurę it out," says Gladys 


Miller, who also plays the organ in church. "But we would 
have to do some research. Of course, we say that every 
year." 

While the number may be uncertain, the amount of food 
consumed at the festival is faithfully recorded. Hang onto 
your fork; here are last year's totals: 1,556 pies madę from 
75 bushels of apples; seven great blocks of cheddar from 
Seward's Cheese Co. in Wallingford; 375 dozen doughnuts 
prepared at the church; 1,100 cups of coffee madę from 
18.5 pounds of grounds; and 30 ąuarts of ice cream madę 
by the youth group. 

But it's the sense of community rather than sheer num- 
bers that's madę the Dummerston Apple Pie Festival spe- 
cial. Last year an earache couldn't keep Bess Richardson 
from helping out. Two artificial knees didn't stop Gert 
Garland from hand-mixing all the dough for all the pies 
as she's done every year sińce the beginning. And after all 
these years Charlie Bolster still works at the peeling par- 
ties, though he no longer peels at the clip of a bushel of 
apples every 12 minutes on his Green Mountain peeler. 

There's always a flea market and craft fair in the Grange 
building across the road, and old books and other kinds of 
food are for sale, too. But this festival is mainly pie: whole 
pies, pie by the slice, pie with cheese, pie with ice cream. 
Some visitors settle for one slice. Others leave with an 
armload of pies. It's impossible to resist the temptation. 
If the apple had originally comc with spices and covered 
by a crust, Eve's resolve would have crumbled even morę 
ąuickly than it did. otfo 


The Dummerston Apple Pie Festival r Sunday, October 7, 
11:30 a.m. till sold out, Dummerston Center Congrega¬ 
tional Church. Info: (802) 387-4621. Take U.S. Route 5 
north from Brattleboro about four miles and tum left at 
the Dwight Miller Orchard sign across from the Coolidge 
Highway Gift Shop and Motor Court. Follow the road 
uphill to the crossroads at Dummerston Center. 
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The Strength of the Hills: A Por- 
trait of a Farm Family, by Nancy 
Price Giaff; photographs by 
Richard Howard. Published by 
Little, Brown, et) Co., Boston, 1989. 
80 pages. $14.95, hardcover. 


Andrew Nelson helps out with the chores 
in a photo from The Strength of the Hills. 


Generations of the Nelson fam- 
ily have been farming for 170 
years in Ryegate Corner, near 
Ticklenaked Pond, and in this 
splendid volume we are given a 
vivid portrait of how the current 
stewards of the land continue 
that agricultural heritage. 

Bill and Jenny Nelson and 
their two sons (Grant is 13, An¬ 
drew is 9) and two daughters 
(Hannah is 11, Betsey is 7) al- 
lowed Nancy Price Graff and 
Richard Howard to depict a sin¬ 
gle summer day in their lives, 
and the resulting Graff-Howard 
collaboration combines a tightly 
woven essay with 91 striking 
photographs to convey how 

work is the economic salvation and pervasive ethic of the 
Nelson elan. 

This is not a romantic picture they jointly provide ; the 
demanding toil performed daily by the Nelsons in the 
course of operating a dairy farm with 85 milkers should 
promptly cure any nostalgia or escapist fantasies festering 
among urbanites who assume that running a dairy farm 
in Vermont's Northeast Kingdom is a ready retreat for easy 
living. 

Graff, a former editor of Vermont Life, has deliberately 
crafted her prose to put this single day in the life of the 
Nelson family into a broader context. Readers learn about 
the prospects and ambitions of the four farm-bred young- 
sters, receive glimpses of how Jenny supplements the farm 
income by delivering mail twice daily for the U.S. Postał 
Service, and how Bill adroitly integrates farm chores with 
being an attentive father. 

In one exquisite scene Bill is haying a field 100 yards 
from the barn while his two sons are washing calves in 
preparation for the next day's showing at the 4-H fair in 
Lyndonville. "Each time the truck is fuli of haylage," Graff 
writes, "'Bill makes the loop from the fields below the 
cemetery to his children bathing their calves outside the 
milking parlor like a needle pulling a thread that ties them 
all together." The prose tapestry spun throughout this 



book masterfully knits together 
the patterns and rhythms of farm 
life. The photographs by How¬ 
ard, whose work has appeared 
often in Vermont Life, are 
smoothly orchestrated with the 
text. 

Oddly, the publisher of this 
volume categorizes it as a book 
for children, but adults will be 
eąually edified by its realistic 
portrayal. 

— Charles T. Morrissey 


The Unseen, by Joseph A. Citro. 
Published by Warner Books, 
1990. 274 pages. $4.50, paper- 
back. 

"He hated the way things hap- 
pened to people, suddenly, ran- 
domly, without warning. Morę 
than anything else it was the 
senseless pattem of violence and 
destruction . . 

These thoughts, about ex-newspaperman Roger Newton 
in The Unseen, distill the spirit and flavor of the novePs 
early stages, and they mark the trail for the rest of the 
book. Naturally, as in any good story, the fun is in finding 
out in what way the events Newton is worried about are 
not random at all. 

The little town of Eureka, huddled in a granitic comer 
of Vermont's Northeast Kingdom, is first the scene of a 
terrifying glimpse of something in the woods, then of a 
suicide, then a disappearance, then an attack upon a 
woman driving the rural roads late at night. 

These seemingly random events are steadily, grue- 
somely grafted together as the plot drives forward. Author 
Joseph Citro has shown in his previous novels, Shadow 
Child and Guardian Angel, that he can drive a plot forward 
with the power of a diesel truck. On this trip, the terror 
grows as the events form a relationship to each other and 
to our world. 

The book's basie tension comes from the clash between 
the unyielding, hands-on way Vermonters look at the 
world and the events that these Vermonters witness, 
events that can neither be explained nor ignored. 

For example, big Claude Lavigne is a no-nonsense Ver- 
monter; he's as straight as the power lines he traces 
through the woods as part of his job. As the book begins, 
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Claude has seen something, a presence in the woods that 
apparently has so unnerved his sense of what is real and 
what is not that it drives him to take his own life. 

On the day of his funeral, his son, his son's best friend, 
and an ancient black man all head off into those woods to 
find that something. That's when the reader's ride really 
takes off at fuli speed. 

Citro is a native Vermonter, raised in Chester, living in 
Underhill Center, and his roots show in the book's setting 
and characters. Eureka is drawn as a real Vermont town, 
warts and all. The book was originally entitled "The 
Gore," for the surveyor's term for a triangular piece of land 
that doesn't fit into the neat layout of surrounding towns, 
land beholden to no legał municipality — a perfect place 
for horror to live. 

Eureka, sitting dangerously close to the Gore, is peopled 
by interesting individuals, town characters who go beyond 
that dimension to become real people. This of course 
makes the random terror all the morę terrifying. 

Walking the thin and winding pathway of thriller, mys- 
tery, and horror story, Citro has fashioned a tightly struc- 
tured and increasingly engrossing story of the terror 
waiting ąuietly somewhere in the Green Mountains. He 
uses Vermont folklore, State history, and his own kinetic 
imagination as his guide. 

The ending of The Unseen is a bit overdrawn. The tale 
that gives the answers, that explains all of the horrors, is 
told twice. Yet, it ties up the loose ends of the plot, and 
it is an ending inventive and unexpected enough to please 
even the most hardened readers of fast-paced thrillers. 

— Jim De Filippi 


Fiery Crosses in the Green Mountains, by Maudean Neill. 
Published by Greenhills Books, Randolph Center, VT, 
1989. 95 pages. $8.95, paperback. 


That the Ku Klux Klan included Vermonters among its 
members should come as no surprise. Despite its early and 
strong anti-slavery stance, Vermont is as much a part of 
the Union as Alabama or Wisconsin, and its citizens share 
most of the beliefs and prejudices of their fellow Ameri- 
cans. 

But what does come as a surprise, even a shock, is to 
learn how popular and powerful the Klan was in this bas¬ 
tion of New England libertarian spirit. For instance, in the 
mid-1920s: 

• Crosses were burned on the hillsides of most Vermont 
cities and many towns. 

• In Barnard, Bethel, Milton, Montpelier, Rutland, South 
Royalton, Springfield, Troy, Windsor and elsewhere in 
the State, the Klan held public meetings, most of which 
were well attended, often by hooded, white-sheeted Ver- 
monters. 

• In May 1925, 5,000 Klansmen and women and their 
friends held an open-air "konclave" at the Lamoille 


County fairgrounds in Morrisville. The meeting opened 
with a concert by the Morrisville Military Band. 

• In Montpelier, Hardwick, Rutland and Barre, Klansmen 
marched in fuli hooded regalia in Fourth of July parades. 

• In Burlington, a trio of drunken Klansmen broke into St. 
Mary's Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, stole 
a crucifix and other church property, engaged in a shoot- 
out with the local constabulary and escaped into the 
night. They were eventually caught and sentenced to 
prison: two to three years for the ringleader and four to 
six months for the others. Governor Redfield Proctor 
pardoned the followers before they had served two 
months,- Governor Franklin S. Billings pardoned the 
leader in less than a year. 

The Klan's ascendancy in Vermont was both steep and 
short. According to Neill, Klan organizers first arrived in 
the early 1920s. By 1925 the organization reached the 
height of its power, enrolling several thousand Vermonters 
as members of the "Invisible Empire." Before the decade 
was out, it was a spent force in the State. 

The Klan was attractive to Vermonters, according to 
Neill, for its professed patriotism and Protestantism, for 
its "pro-morality" stance (it was in favor of Prohibition 
and against fornication), sociability (it organized picnics, 
parades and pie-baking contests) and its anti-Catholicism, 
a prejudice that tapped into strong local prejudices of the 
times. 

What killed the Klan was a combination of internal 
sąuabbles, Hnancial shenanigans (Vermont members were 
enraged when they found they had to give back the white 
robes they assumed they had purchased), and a growing 
awareness that these people were serious about hate. 

Neill gives the example of a Klanswoman from South 
Barre who had a Jewish father and son staying at her home. 
The Klan sent a woman from New Hampshire to inves- 
tigate. As the Vermonter was donning her white uniform, 
about to enter a meeting, the woman warned her, "It has 
been reported to me that you and your husband are har- 
boring Jews." 

The South Barre woman threw her regalia in the wom- 
an's face, saying: "You can have your damn Klan and col- 
larette!" Then she stalked out of the hall and, in the best 
Vermont tradition, . . never went back again except to 
pay up my dues and withdraw honorably." 

Fiery Crosses in the Green Mountains tells a story that 
could all too easily have been erased from memory. It tells 
it briefly and bases it on rudimentary research. Most of 
the writing is elear, though some sections show lack of 
thought and lack of editing. 

Because Neill, a Montpelier resident who began re- 
searching the Klan as part of a history course, is neither a 
Professional writer nor historian, her valuable book should 
be regarded as a preliminary work that may inspire further 
research while those who joined the Vermont Ku Klux 
Klan and those who were affected by it are still alive. 

— Jules Older 
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Taking 

The Back Road 
ToAutumn 


The Treasures Hidden 
On Some Classic Shunpikes 

~'ermont comedian Danny 
Gore was right: on a dirt 
road, you have to readjust your 
thinking. You're not spearing 
desperately ahead, mind on your des- 
tination and your wrist watch. You 
have to slow down and feel what's 
going on around you: the flicker of 
sunlight through the trees ouerhead, 
the slowly unfolding countryside and 
the cjuiet rumbie of the gravel under- 
neath your tires. You begin to see 
morę clearly. Scenes you'd never 
glimpse from the highway at 60 miles 
per hour, like the view at right, near 
Giddings Hill in Bakersfield, are the 
reward for taking time, slowing down. 
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Autumn is the best time to go explor- 
ing on Vermont’s immense network of 
back roads. The changing foliage 
makes each day's drive a new discov- 
ery, and some places, such as North 
Pomfret (above, seen from a hdlside 
above the West Hartford-North Pom¬ 
fret Road) are startling in their 
beauty. Even an early snowfall — in 
the view at right, near the west side of 
Nelson Pond in Calais — usually 
only enhances the beauty of the crisp 
light and bright leaoes. Every Ver- 
monter has his or her own faoorite 
back roads, and most are morę than 
willing to share their faoorites, if 
asked. 
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Back roads are, above all, places for 


people; people at play, like the group 


of Calais youngsters at the far left, 


and people at work, like the Tunbridge 


lad (right) bringing hotne his cow. 


Even if you've dr wen a road a 


hundred times, there's still a sense of 

zrWmrtt^ f. 

discooery with the beginning of every 



new backroads tour; you never know 


just what you'll find along your way. 


i 


Overleaf: near Smith Street, Shoreham, Paul O. Boisvert 
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Even country roads lead to oillages, 
and cities. Yet taken at a back road's 
slower pace, the going is as important 
as the destination. If we can leave 
time and schedules far enough behind, 
we may rediscooer the forgotten de- 
lights of walking. In Vermont's smali, 
beautiful oillages, such as Woodstock 
(left, from Mount Tom), short walks 
are a common pleasure. In morę rural 
places such as tiny Evansville (above, 
seen from just off Route 58 in Brown- 
ington), or a back road in Quechee 
(lower right) a longer walk, through 
forest, past fields, can restore and re¬ 
neto us — prooided we are willing to 
readjust our thinking. —T.K.S. 
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Hustle,Biistle, 

Toil and Tussle 


Childhood Memories Mix with Daily Labors 
When You Take Over the Yillage Storę 


By Pamela Hayes Rehlen 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


T he Castleton town library 
sits halfway down Main 
Street, right in the center of 
things, across from a garage, 
across from the Masonie building, and 
most significantly — to me, 35 years 
ago — across from George Ballard's 
generał storę. 

On Wednesday nights in the sum- 
mer, the library was open after supper. 
Women my mother had known all her 
life — friends of her mother's, cousins, 
second cousins, relatives once-re- 
moved — sat those evenings as vol- 
unteers behind the librarian's desk. 
When the two of us visited Td hear 
them talking to my mother — town 
talk, lazy, peaceful conversation: 
Where was I going to college? The Nor- 
mal? (All my family had gone to the 
Normal, which was right in town.) 
UVM? Middlebury? Soon, I had an 
armload of books and my mother said 
that it was time to go across the Street 
to Ballard's for ice cream. 

This was our weekly treat. Just in- 
side the front door Ballard's had a little 
pink marble soda fountain. Behind it 


The steps of the village storę , left, 
have beeti a meeting place for genera- 
tions of Castleton residents. 


Ennis Ballard would appear, to wait on 
us. There was a hidden staircase in the 
back of the storę and the family lived 
upstairs, so their comings and goings 
were always a little mysterious. I 
knew Mrs. Ballard would give me a 
generous scoop of ice cream. She was 
pretty and I admired her. My feet 
swung expectantly as I sat, little-girl- 
content, on my high, twisted-wire 
soda fountain stool. 

Today, George and Ennis Ballard are 
handsome old people who spend their 
winters in Florida and their summers 
in a one-floor modern house on the 
edge of town. I wound up going to two 
colleges, starting at the Normal (by 
then Castleton State Teachers' Col¬ 
lege), and transferring to Middlebury. 

Most important, 17 years ago my hus- 
band and I bought Ballard's and hung 
out a new sign: The Castleton Village 
Storę. 

We're told that out-of-staters love 
the idea of owning a country storę. 

Like inns and bed and breakfast op- 
erations, these businesses appear to be 
cozily gratifying to operate — some- 
how free of real life problems. Realtors 
come through our place monthly. 

"Anytime you want to sell," they say, 

'Tve got dozens of down-country cus- 
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The storę has expanded and changed over the years, hut its doors still open on the passing scene along Castleton's 
main Street. 


tomers just dying to buy a place like 
this." 

We've expanded the storę sińce we 
bought it in the early 70s, building on 
an addition to house our 15-by-20-foot 
walk-in beer cooler, a big grocery 
storeroom, a walk-in meat locker, and 
a long, narrow bowling-alley sort of an 
office for my husband, who sits at his 
desk half the day dealing with plenty 
of real life problems. 

Owning and running a generał storę 
successfully calls for an enormous 
rangę of skills. To get along, you have 
to know how a meat slicer works and 
how a town works. You have to deal 
unendingly with a mountain of de- 
tails. 

In our storę, 125 cases of groceries 
arrive once a week from the whole- 
saler. They have to be checked off, 
price-marked and put out on our 
wooden shelves. The soda specials 
have to be set out: 4-by-4-foot islands 
of soda six-packs next to our big frozen 
food case. The walk-in beer cooler has 


to be restocked continually, a job 
enjoyable only on the hottest summer 
days. Fresh produce from Tropie Fruit 
in Granville, New York — heads of 
lettuce, celery, green peppers and 
mushrooms — comes into the storę 
several times a week and has to be un- 
packed, checked for ąuality and con- 
dition, then trimmed and cellophane- 
wrapped. In the summer, we add the 
produce of local gardens. We also carry 
hamburger and chicken. Meat has a 
very short shelf life ; what no longer 
looks appealing goes home with me for 
spaghetti sauce. It's impossible to 
judge customer demand, so we're often 
all out or else we're throwing away 
meat we can't sell. 

Sometimes my routine aftemoon 
trips to the storę are only to pick up 
our out-of-date hamburger, sometimes 
only to get my youngest daughter and 
me ice cream, just like the old days, 
but not at the little marble counter, 
the top of which is now leaning against 
the wali outside the door to my hus- 


band's office. Often, my stops include 
a kamikaze, set-to-rights visit to our 
book, card and gift department. 

Being a generał storę, we sell a lot 
of things, but we learned long ago that 
we exist on terms dictated to us by our 
customers. We can only sell what 
they're willing to buy and we've had 
to feel our way around within those 
boundaries. Over in the book, card and 
gift section, I move merchandise that 
I really like to sell. We have good cards, 
and because of the nearby college we 
sell a lot of them. We have unusual 
books, all the Vermont titles, and 
Catherine Coblentz's Blue Cat of Cas- 
tleton. 

Most days I head into the non-gro- 
cery part of the storę in mid-aftemoon 
and start straightening cards and fish- 
ing them out of the odd places they're 
tucked when a customer on his way 
to the cash register finds another one 
that he likes better. I bring out the lat- 
est cardboard box fuli of new paper- 
backs from Rutland News, and I fili 
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The author's husband, John Rehlen, and their daughter, Inza, at work using the 
tools of the modem trade of storekeeping. 


the empty pockets of our wall-hung 
racks. I puli out-of-date magazines off 
our big wooden magazine display unit. 
I straighten the round table of Ver- 
mont books and sometimes I do a new 
display, climbing into our hardwood- 
floored bay Windows at the front of the 
storę to set up an arrangement of Blue 
Cat gift items or of Castleton author 
Keith Jennison's Vermont books. I do 
a Christmas window or one for the 
Fourth of July. No one in town holds 
me much to task. If I feel like it, I 
commemorate the approaching holi- 
day ; otherwise, I let it pass. 

The Castleton Village Storę is open 
364 days a year, from eight in the 
morning until 10 at night. Only on 
Christmas Day do we close up. We're 
not a Mom and Pop sort of storę. We 
have 11 employees, mostly initiative- 
grabbing workaholics who like the 
busy, center-of-town atmosphere and 
the challenge of waiting on customers 
who always come through the front 
door in groups. 

Sometimes I arrive in mid-afternoon 
to find 15 people lined up at the 
counter, waiting to be served. Then I 
take over the old cash register. Whoev- 
er's on the other one, the new Sharp 
register at the other end of the counter, 
breathes a sigh of relief. I take off some 


of the pressure, but Pm never up on 
prices. 

"Are cigarettes still $1.44 plus tax?" 
I cali back to Elaine Danyow, our storę 
manager, slicing meat in the dęli sec- 
tion. "$1.58 now," she answers, with 
a laugh because she knows that when 
I quit smoking they cost 40 cents a 
pack. 

I saved the old "BallanTs" sign when 
we took over. It's 12 feet long, black 
and gray with white błock lettering, 
terribly weather-beaten. I hung it in- 
side the storę, up high on a wali over 
racks of paperback books, and I wonder 
if anyone ever notices it. It's not par- 
ticularly decorative, but I like to see 
it there. 

A couple of years ago I had a big sale, 
"Bargains from Ballard's Basement," 
and laid out on several tables the left- 
over merchandise of yesteryear: rub- 
ber swim caps, glass baby bottles, wire 
soap dishes (designed to fit over the 
rims of claw-foot bath tubs). For my- 
self, I took home the decorative bottles 
of old patent medicines. 

When I was down rummaging in the 
basement I found some dampish card- 
board boxes on canning jar shelving up 
against a fieldstone wali. They were 
filled with Steel soda and sundae bases. 
In a flash, it all came back to me: the 


little marble soda fountain of my girl- 
hood, the summer evenings, the 
drowsy talk in the library, the close- 
knit, drowsy village itself with the big 
houses along Main Street, the Manse, 
the Northrup house, the Ellis house on 
the hill, the Federated Church on the 
green. 

I remembered that Ballard's marble 
soda fountain had been replaced by a 
cream-colored plastic lunch counter, a 
short order grill and a bank of restau- 
rant sinks. I remembered when what 
is now my book and card department 
was rented out as an office to Bill Hart, 
the town's long-time realtor. A wali 
went up in the back of his space, cre- 
ating an upside-down L-shaped floor 
layout for the remaining Ballard's 
building. The foot of the L was a very 
dark area because the whole storę is 
lighted by the big bay Windows across 
the front. Back in the gloom behind 
the Bill Hart real estate office, there 
were ceiling-hung rubber farm boots, 
red-and-black-checkered wool hunt¬ 
er^ jackets, a little display of greeting 
cards in cellophane wrapping attached 
to pages of stiff, black cardboard. There 
were black crockery beer steins la- 
beled in gold "Castleton State Teach- 
ers' College" and bearing the school 
seal. Behind all this was George Bal- 
lard's minutę office, his Alpine Lock 
Co. safe, the gray, canvas-covered ac- 
count books in which he maintained 
neat, hand-written lists of the charge 
accounts of local customers. 

Sometimes I think how intimately 
and long I've known this storę. A part 
of my present satisfaction is nostalgie. 
As a child I had ice cream at the pink 
marble counter. In college, I ordered 
tomato soup, hot dogs and banana 
splits at its plastic replacement. And I 
selected a black and gold Castleton 
State College beer Stein in the gloom 
behind Bill Hart's office. 

A little memory always comes back 
to me. As a cocky college freshman I 
argued once with George Ballard, tell- 
ing him that I certainly wasn't going 
to pay for a New York Times that I'd 
reserved for every Sunday and then had 
forgotten about and failed to pick up. 
Of course, I was wrong — and obnox- 
ious about it. He treated me with great 
forbearance, which I can fully appre- 
ciate because today — so astonishing 
to me — I stand on the other side of 
his counter. c o? 


Pamela Hayes Rehlen is a writer who lives 
in Castleton. 
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Foliage 

Picnics 

The Joys of a Brisk Day 
And Fine Food 

By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by Becky Luigart-Stayner 


M y friends Judy and Craig 
are intrepid explorers. 
Their idea of a good time 
is to choose a destination, 
say the Justin Morrill Homestead in 
Strafford, throw together a pienie 
lunch, grab a Vermont road atlas, and 
head toward their goal by the most ob- 
scure route possible. 

There was a time in my life when I 
shunned the car and limited my ex- 
ploration to what I could do on foot. 
Then I found myself the mother of a 
couple of kids who never nap except 
when the car is running. Soon I, too, 
discovered the joys of car touring. 

Fali is one of the best times for ex- 
ploring, whether on foot or by car. On 
foot, we don't have to worry so much 
as we do in the spring about damaging 
fragile ecosystems with our clumsy 
feet. Spring and summer are out of the 
ąuestion for hiking; I hate sharing a 
sandwich with mosąuitoes and black 
flies. But the fali is terrific — the 
weather is often perfect, with crisp 
blue skies and sweater-weather tem- 
peratures. And of course, the scenery 
is gorgeous. Sometimes we pack a 
lunch in a backpack and hit the trails 
early in the morning. Fresh apples 
munched above the tree linę are prob- 
ably as delicious as any food can be. 
Other times we drive to some unfa- 


miliar corner of the State where we 
enjoy a tailgate pienie amid the blazing 
scenery and then hike or explore. 

I enjoy the challenge of packing a 
pienie that is special — whether Fm 
filling up an elegant wicker basket or 
my old green day pack. And now that 
we have joined the ranks of mini-van 
owners, our picnics are likely to be 
shared with friends, and that means 
putting a little morę effort into the 
food. 

For a recent hike near Mount Abe (if 
you start from Lincoln Gap and head 
south on the Long Trail, away from the 
peak, you are rewarded with a lovely 
trip along a ridge that offers fantastic 
views and nothing that a sturdy three- 
year-old can't handle), I packed roasted 
turkey sandwiches with apple-cran- 
berry chutney, chocolate chip apple 
brownies, and ice-cold apple cider. I 
roasted the turkey myself — freshly 
roasted turkey is so far superior to tur¬ 
key meat bought at a dęli that there is 
no comparison. But I have no ąualms 
about buying my bread at a local bak- 
ery. This sandwich combination 
stands up particularly well to a hearty, 
whole-grain loaf. 

The brownies were madę morę than 
a week in advance. Fve found that 
fudgy brownies can be individually 
wrapped and kept frozen for at least a 


month without losing flavor or fresh- 
ness. Then they can be eaten thawed 
or directly out of the freezer. When Fm 
packing up for a hike, I just grab a few 
brownies out of the freezer and throw 
them in with the sandwiches to help 
keep them cool. These particular 
brownies are so rich that they should 
be eaten only on a hike or after some 
strenuous activity. 

A tailgate pienie offers the oppor- 
tunity for morę amenities, so I often 
start with a thermos filled with hearty 
soup. A hot soup helps warm the bones 
on a chilly day, especially when we 
haven't warmed up by hiking for a few 
hours. 

Some people like to take a whole 
roasted chicken on a pienie, but I pre- 
fer to take chicken legs, which are 
morę easily packed and can be eaten 
out of hand. There's something about 
the casualness of munching on a 
chicken leg that appeals to me. A salad 
of greens or grains or both is always 
welcome, but steer elear of homemade 
mayonnaise dressing, unless you can 
keep it all cool. 

I like to pack a loaf of French bread 
on a pienie like this, and while Fm at 
the bakery, I often pick up cookies or 
individual fruit tarts, too. 

Winę adds a good deal of romance to 
a pienie, and never does a glass of apple 
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winę or cider seem morę appropriate 
than when I am outdoors enjoying the 
fali foliage. Joseph Cemiglia Winery in 
Proctorsville makes a Granny Smith 
winę that goes nicely with the chicken 
and salad. Their slightly sweet spar- 
kling hard cider goes well with cheese 
for dessert. 

Herewith are some ideas for fali 
pienie menus: 

Recipes 

ROASTED TURKEY BREAST 
AND CHUTNEY SANDWICHES 

I am cooking morę turkey now that I can 
buy turkey parts. You can buy whole or half 
breasts. A whole breast will yield enough 
meat for 8 to 10 hefty sandwiches — or one 
stay-at-home meal for 4 plus sandwiches 
for 4. The advantage to roasting a turkey 
breast, as opposed to a whole turkey, is that 
the breast is less likely to be overcooked, 
as sometimes happens with a whole bird. 
It is best if the turkey is completely cool 
before it is sliced (the meat will be juicier). 

I like to make the turkey and chutney at 
least a day in advance. 

1 whole turkey breast with bonę, 5 to 7 
pounds 

1 V 2 to 2 teaspoons garlic powder 
1 V 2 to 2 teaspoons sagę 
4 bacon stńps 
Butter or mayonnaise 
Whole-wheat bread 

Cranberry Apple Chutney (see recipe be- 
Iow) 

Alf alf a sprouts 

To roast the turkey, preheat the oven to 
350° F. Separate the turkey skin from the 
flesh using a smali paring knife or your 
hands. Leave about an inch of skin attached 
on three sides. Sprinkle the garlic powder 
and sagę underneath the skin and rub it 
around with your hands. Place the bacon 
strips on the flesh, under the skin. Place the 
bird in a shallow roasting pan. 

Roast the turkey for 20 minutes per 
pound, or until a thermometer inserted in 
the thickest part reaches about 165° F. Let 
rest for at least 30 minutes before slicing 
for sandwiches. The meat will be juicier 
still and easier to slice if the turkey is 
chilled overnight before you slice it. 

Cut thick slices of bread and lightly but¬ 
ter the bread or spread with mayonnaise to 
prevent soggy sandwiches, then spread on 
the chutney. Generously add sliced turkey 
and top with alfalfa sprouts. Wrap. These 
should be thick, hearty sandwiches. 

Cranberry Apple Chutney 

Delicious on turkey sandwiches, this 
chutney may replace your traditional cran¬ 
berry relish at Thanksgiving. Or serve it 
with any roasted meat or curry dish. 

12 ounces fresh or frożen cranberries (4 
cups) 

4 peeled and finely chopped apples (3-4 
cups) 



1 cup sugar 

V 2 cup white vinegar 

V 2 cup water 

1 onion, chopped 

V4 teaspoon ground ginger 

V4 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 teaspoon salt 

Combine all ingredients in a heavy-bot- 
tomed saucepan. Bring to a boil and boil for 
5 to 10 minutes, until the cranberries have 
burst their skins. Stir occasionally to pre- 
vent scorching. Cool. This will keep for 
several weeks in the refrigerator in a tightly 
sealed glass jar. Makes 4 cups. 

CHOCOLATE CHOCOLATE CHIP 
BROWNIES 

Chocolate is a year-round pleasure and it 
blends surprisingly well with apples. 

4 ounces unsweetened baking chocolate 
1 cup butter 
3 eggs 

2Va cups sugar 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
Va teaspoon almond extract 
lVa cups all-purpose flour 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

2 cups finely chopped apple 
1 cup chocolate chips 

Preheat the oven to 350° F. Grease a 9- 
by-13-inch baking pan. 

Combine chocolate and butter in a smali 
pan and melt over very Iow heat. Set aside 
to cool. 

In a large mixing bowl, beat together eggs 
and sugar until light and fluffy. Mix in va- 
nilla and almond extract. Beat in the choc¬ 
olate mixture. Add flour and cinnamon and 
beat until smooth. Fold in apples and choc¬ 
olate chips. 

Pour the batter into the prepared pan and 
bakę for 35 to 40 minutes, or until a tester 
inserted near the center of the pan comes 
out clean. Cool on a wire rack before cut- 
ting into sąuares. If you plan to pack these 
on a hike, cook completely, wrap individ- 
ual brownies in plastic film wrap, and 
freeze. These can be eaten directly out of 
the freezer and will keep in the freezer for 
a couple of months. Makes about 16 brown¬ 
ies. 

HEARTY FALL VEGETABLE SOUP 

1 pound sweet Italian sausage 

2 cups coarsely shredded green cabbage 
1 tablespoon ground cumin 


4 cups chopped fresh or canned tomatoes 
2 cups fresh or frozen corn kernels 
2 cups chicken broth or stock 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Remove the sausage from the casings. In 
a large soup pot, brown the sausage over 
medium heat, breaking it up with a spoon, 
about 18 minutes. Add the cabbage and 
saute until limp and translucent, about 5 
minutes. Stir in the cumin. Then add the 
tomatoes, com, and chicken broth. Bring to 
a boil, then simmer for at least 30 minutes. 
Season to taste with salt and pepper. 

Notę: To make a vegetarian version of 
the soup, substitute 1 cup cooked black 
beans for the sausage, and vegetable broth 
for the chicken stock. Saute the cabbage in 
2 tablespoons vegetable oil, then proceed 
with the recipe as above. 

Makes 4 to 6 servings. 

RICE AND MARINATED 
VEGETABLE SALAD 

The earthy colors of this salad are perfect 
for the season. A rice salad makes a deli¬ 
cious change from pasta salad. Plan to make 
this a day ahead to allow the flavors to de- 
velop. 

% cup extra virgin olive oil 
V 2 cup balsamie vinegar 
2 garlic cloves, minced 

2 bay leaves 

V4 teaspoon salt 

V 4 pound smali mushrooms, sliced 
1 red pepper, diced 

1 pound broccoli, chopped fine 
1 V 2 cups cooked wild rice 

3 cups cooked brown rice 

2 teaspoons dried mint 
Salt and pepper to taste 

In a large bowl, whisk together the oil 
and vinegar. Mix in the garlic, bay leaves, 
and salt. Add the mushrooms and red pep¬ 
per and toss to coat. 

Blanch the broccoli in boiling water for 

2 minutes. Plunge into cold water to stop 
the cooking, drain, and add to the vegeta- 
bles. Set aside for at least 4 hours to allow 
vegetables to absorb the marinade flavor. 

Add the remaining ingredients, season- 
ing to taste with salt and plenty of pepper. 
Set aside for at least an hour to allow the 
flavor to develop. Serves 4 to 6 generously. 

LEMON-HERB CHICKEN LEGS 

These are delicious warm or cold. The 
lemon flavor becomes morę pronounced on 
the second day. 

3 to 4 pounds chicken legs 
fuice and rind of 1 lemon 
6 garlic cloves 

1 teaspoon rosemary 
Coarse salt and pepper 

Wash the chicken legs and pat dry. Ar- 
range on broiler pan. In a food processor, 
combine the lemon juice and rind, garlic, 
and rosemary. Process until finely minced. 
Brush on the legs. Broił for about 40 min¬ 
utes, tuming and basting with the lemon 
mixture 2 or 3 times. Makes 12 to 16 
chicken legs. ? 

Andrea Chesman is a regular contributor 
to Vermont Life's food column. She lives 
in New Haven. 
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(continued from page 2) 

dramatically alter those valley views. Pcople who live in 
the valley and love it are organizing to save what thcy love 
about the region. Significantly, it is people like those in 
the photograph, who grew up in the Mettowee Valley and 
know it best, who are in the forefront of the fight to save 
their land. 

• 

Another Civil War Campaign: Woodstock native Howard 
Jillson Coffin, now a resident of Williston, grew up on tales 
of the Civil War. His great-grandfather, Elba Jillson, was 
a Civil War veteran, and Coffin used to spend hours look- 
ing at pictures of Civil War battles in old copies of Harpefs 
Weekly in Jillson's attic. Later, he wrote about Vermont 
units that served in the Civil War, and — during time off 
from his work as a reporter for the Rutland Herald — began 
yisiting the battlefields in Virginia and elsewhere. 

But as Coffin, who now works for the University of 
Vermont, returned again and again to the battlefields, he 
began to be concerned. Not all of them were protected. 
Many, in fact, were being overrun by commercial devel- 
opment: housing developments, factories, shopping malls. 
Coffin felt that was wrong. 

So he started his own campaign to save the places where 
Vermonters like Elba Jillson had fought and died. He called 
his State legislator, Rep. Francis Brooks, himself the great- 
grandson of a Southern slave. Brooks helped him get a 
resolution passed by the Vermont legislature calling on 
Congress to save the battlefields. Then Coffin enlisted the 
aid of U.S. Sen. James M. Jeffords, R-Vt., who toured some 
of the battlefields with Coffin and sponsored a bill now in 
the U.S. Senate calling for a study of the possibility of a 
National Battlefield Park in 
the Shenandoah Valley. 

"There's no protection for 
the Shenandoah Valley bat¬ 
tlefields at all, and they're 
starting to disappear. It's a 
sad situation," Coffin said. 

"If we can't preserve these 
places of natural beauty and 
historical significance, 

places where there are still 
graves of Civil War soldiers, 
then this country is doomed 
to go down in a mass of un- 
regulated development." 

Howard Coffin, with a Ver- 
monter's respect for the past, 
is working hard to prevent 
that from happening. 

• 

Those of our readers inter- 
ested in the Civil War will 
want to tune in public tele- 
vision this fali, beginning 
Sept. 23, when an epic 11- 
hour documcntary on the 


Civil War premieres. Produced by New Hampshire film- 
maker Ken Burns, the series is probably the best docu- 
mentary ever madę on the Civil War. And as viewers will 
find out, it offers a surprisingly large dose of Vermont, 
because of this state's significant role in that brutal, sear- 
ing conflict. There is mention of Vermont brigades and 
the Confederate raid on St. Albans. Brigadier General Ed¬ 
ward Hastings Ripley, who hailed from Rutland, is ąuoted 
several times. The late Daisy Turner, a Vermonter who 
was the granddaughter of a slave, recites Civil War verse. 
And contemporary Vermont plays a role, too, because 
much of the haunting sound track from the documentary, 
which weaves together a musical mosaic of Civil War 
songs, was recorded at Soundesign studio in Brattleboro. 

• 

You may be wondering why we are not carrying adver- 
tisements for our products in this issue. As you know, we 
normally use a couple of pages each issue to advertise our 
scenie Wall Calendar ($6.95), our Engagement Book 
($7.95), and various other products we sell to help defray 
the cost of publishing Vermont Life. This year, however, 
the Postał Service has ruled that we can no longer advertise 
those items, unless we pay substantially higher postage. 
We are attempting to get the situation remedied, but in 
the meantime have dropped the advertisements. 

It's an especially frustrating situation, because we have 
a new calendar to introduce. For years, Vermont Life has 
produced its Wall Calendar and Engagement Book, and 
those two items have been among the most popular cal- 
endars in New England. Joining them this year is our brand 
new Vermont Life 1991 Pocket Calendar, a smaller, con- 
yeniently pocket-sized engagement calendar that will sell 

for $5.95, plus $2.50 postage, 
from Vermont Life. 

Last year both the Wall 
Calendar and Engagement 
Book sold out, leaving many 
people disappointed. We 
have increased the print run 
on both these calendars for 
1991. Remember to order 
early to ensure de!ivery. 

If you want to see ads for 
the calendars and other prod¬ 
ucts, all done up in an at- 
tractive four-color format, 
drop us a letter or cali, and 
we'll send you our special 
Yermont Life Gift Catalog. 
It's free and offers a wide se- 
lection of gifts that help you 
send the essence of Vermont 
to your friends and relatives. 
Send your reąuest to: Gift 
Catalog, Vermont Life Mag- 
azine, 61 Elm Street, Mont- 
pelier, VT 05602, or cali (802) 
828-3241. ctfo 
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INNS ANI) OUTINGS 


Afermont Marble Inn 

Quiet Splendor in Fair Haven 

By Fred Stetson 

Watercolor by Kathleen Kolb-Fisher 


N estled close to the New York border, Fair 
Haven is the unpretentious Capital of western 
Rutland County, the crossroads for a region of 
narrow lakes, rolling hills and gentle pastures 
where wide-open Champlain Valley farmland gives way 
to the knobby green foothills of the Taconic Mountains. 

Siatę ąuarrying was once king here, and in 1867 Ira C. 
Allen, descendant of the Ira Allen and founder of Vermont 
Structural Siatę, built a showplace mansion of gold-veined 
marble on the Fair Haven green. Today his three-story 
Second Empire/Italianate mansion is the Vermont Marble 
Inn, restored in 1986 by Shirley Stein, and Bea and Richard 
Taube. 

The imTs press kit brims with complimentary articles 
from such magazines as Gourmet, Elle, and Country Inns. 
Medals and awards for its excellent cuisine adorn the hall- 
way walls. The three innkeepers, former neighbors in 
Brooklyn and Staten Island, have been cooperating for a 
long time. "We've been friends for 35 years," said Shirley. 
"We raised our children together, where they think they're 
brothers and sisters." 

After years of work (Shirley managed an automotive 
repair business, Rich was a cab driver and limousine 
owner, and Bea an insurance broker), they decided to try 
the hospitality business. "We love people," Bea explained. 

Restoring the inn was no smali task. But in the space 
of 10 weeks a team of 38 carpenters, plumbers, electricians, 
wallpaperers, plasterers, and painters converted the fading 
mansion into a beautiful, luxurious place to stay. 

Results of their craftsmanship and the owners' imagi- 
native touches appear in almost every nook and cranny. 
The heavy walnut and etched-glass front doors open to a 
long hallway and a graceful staircase that spirals up three 
stories. To the right on the ground floor is a large drawing 
room with mauve walls and ceilings, tali Windows and 
two carved marble fireplaces. Two crystal chandeliers 
("imported from Brooklyn") hang from fleurs-de-lis med- 
allions, and intricate plaster friezes adorn the room where 
the ceiling and 12-foot-high walls intersect. Upstairs, sun- 
light beams down through tali Windows into 14 rooms 
named for famous English writers. 

In the kitchen, chef Donald Goodman and Shirley and 
Bea create the daily menu. Recent entrees included: ten- 
derloin of beef roasted with peppercorns and presented 


with shallot-brandy sauce; veal loin sauteed in saffron oil 
with sweet peppers and olives and Hnished with chive 
pesto; and a vegetarian piąte of lentil- and vegetable- 
stuffed zucchini, grilled polenta and vegetables du jour. 

Outside the inn there is plenty to explore. Fair Fiaven, 
at the intersection of routes 4 and 22A, is a quiet town of 
about 2,800. It is by no means a resort town, but it has 
easy access to many nearby attractions and activities. 

Mount Independence, once the site of Revolutionary 
War fortifications, lies 21 miles to the north, across Lakę 
Champlain from Fort Ticonderoga. Hubbardton, where 
Colonials battled British and Hessians on July 7, 1777, is 
12 miles to the east. The visitor center is open from late 
May through mid-October. 

Six miles to the east, the college community of Castle- 
ton has what may be the state's finest collection of Federal 
and Greek Revival houses. Poultney, to the south, also 
offers historical museums and homes. In East Poultney, 
you'11 find the Eagle Tavern, where Horace Greeley started 
his journalistic career. 

Nearby are riding stables, State parks and private camp- 
grounds, 10 smali lakes, four golf courses, hiking and cross- 
country skiing trails, and downhill skiing at Pico and Kil- 
lington. Rutland, 16 miles to the east, has plenty of shop- 
ping opportunities. Other nearby attractions include the 
19th century Wilson Castle in Proctor, the Proctor Marble 
Exhibit, the Chaffee Art Gallery and the Norman Rockwell 
Museum in Rutland, and the Champlain Canal and Ske- 
nesboro Museum in Whitehall, New York. 

• 

For additional information, contact the Fair Haven 
Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 8, Fair Haven, VT 05743, 
(802) 265-4924. (The phone rings at Donovan's Pharmacy.) 
Also, the Rutland Region Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 
67, Rutland, VT 05701, (802) 773-2747. 

The Vermont Marble Inn, 12 West Park Place, Fair 
Haven, VT 05743, (802) 265-8383, is open year round. 
Prices: $135-$ 165 with breakfast, tea, dinner; bed and 
breakfast plan (breakfast and tea only), $80-$ 110. Sept. 15- 
Oct. 18: $ 145-$ 175; bed and breakfast: $90-$120. Tax and 
service fee not included. The inn is open for public dining 
year round. c Gn> 


Free-lance writer Fred Stetson lives in Burlington. 
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Winner of the 
1990 Ralph Nading Hill 
Literary Prize 


F1CTION 

By Kristy Smith Parkę 
Illustrations by Edward Epstein 


Editoks Notę: This story, winner of the 1990 Ralph 
Nading Hill Literary Prize, is technically fiction. Yet it 
is fact for many Vermont farmers who every year face 
the economic pressures, the physical and emotional fa- 
tigue of dairy farming, and keep going because, despite 
the hardships, they love farming. 

Author Kristy Smith Parkę of Irasburg based her ele- 
gantly written story on the auction of her family’s herd 
last year. Like the family portrayed in “A Long Time 
Corning,” the Parkes decided to stay in farming, despite 
the auction. 

Vermont Life co-sponsors the Ralph Nading Hill Lit¬ 
erary Prize annually with Green Mountain Power Corp. 
Manuscripts for next year’s contest should be sent to 
Stephen C. Terry at Green Mountain Power, 25 Green 
Mountain Drive, South Burlington, VT 05403. The 
deadline for entries is November 15, 1990. The winner 
receives $1,500. 


T oday is the day that I both dread and welcome, a 
day that has been a long time coming. 

Over the sharp clean scent of the sawdust that 
lies a lavish inch thick under the cows and on the aisle, 
over the sneezy, sunny fragrance of new hay, comes the 
camival aroma of French fries, hot dogs, onions, relish. 
Usually a smell associated with fairs or someone else's 
auction, today it is a misplaced, poignant smell. The auc¬ 
tion is here, in my own barn. 

Everyone is busy. The auction crew hammers on the 
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ring they are constructing in the barnyard. My neighbor 
strides down the aisle and with long-practiced sweeps of 
his shovel flicks yet morę sawdust under the cows. My 
brother-in-law hoes the manure into the gutter as fast as 
it falls. I wander around like a widów after the funeral, 
needing to bustle and be useful, but everything is being 
done by someone else. 

My husband, Paul, is talking to the auctioneer about the 
sale order — which cow should go first, which can be 
sacrificed in last place, and which 
is a good one to perk things up in 
the middle. The auctioneer is so 
casually cheerful; I hope he under- 
stands the solemnity of this day. 

Does he realize this is a major 
event in our lives? He does this all 
the time, routinely selling the re- 
sults of years of labor. Does he know what it means to us, 
for it all to be gone in a few hours? 

My son, Jamie, is working with a rag and black shoe 
polish, making all the hooves shine like little girls' party 
shoes. My daughter, Rebecca, is washing and combing 
switches until they are fluffy. I am proud to see our herd 
looking so pretty and prosperous. 

At 15 minutes before sale time there are not a lot of 
farm trucks parked along the road, or even many cars. But 
there are several people who have been here for over an 
hour ; they are serious buyers. 

We are not lucky with the weather. It is a full-bloom of 
a June day. The depth of blue sky is infinite, and the in- 
tensity of the green would be garish if it were not suffused 
with light and the essence of life. A light drying breeze is 
making waves in the tali grass — the perfect haying day. 

"All right boys! Let's get started!" hollers the auctioneer. 
It suddenly seems cold in the barn. I am shivering. I walk 
out to the bright ring. Only about half the straw-bale seats 
are taken. A clump of onlookers stands in back, chatting, 
hands securely tucked in pockets or under their arms. 

Elizabeth has been chosen to go first. She is a soft fawn 
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color, with a classic Jersey dished face. She has taught me 
patience. If I become angry or impatient with her, she 
becomes completely flustered and recalcitrant. Then I 
must wait until she calms down before I can do anything 
with her. 

"Who'11 start the bidding at a thousand dollars?" the 
auctioneer begins. My heart thuds. The sun has not 
warmed me. I want to run away, but I also want to know. 

"900? Who'11 give me nine?" No one. 

"800? Seven hundred dollars?" 
Silence. 

"We're wasting time here folks. 
Who wants this beauty for $600? 
The calf she's carrying is worth 
that much!" No one bids. 

"All right, you need to get 
warmed up, we'll start at $500, but 
believe me she won't stay there long." At last someone 
raises a hand, and after morę prodding, another person 
nods. 

The auctioneer gives up at $650, bangs his gavel down 
with a horribly finał "SOLD!", and Elizabeth is gone for 
about $400 less than we had hoped for. Paul and I tum to 
look at each other. He shrugs, his face hard-won to blank- 
ness. 

Peaches is next. She treads daintily around the ring, 
holding up her taił fastidiously. Always the lady, she hated 
to cross the barnyard when it was muddy. She'd pick her 
way carefully, lifting each foot high and shaking it with 
distaste. She, too, goes morę cheaply than we expected. 

A friend puts her arm around my shoulders and offers 
me a handkerchief. I didn't expect to ery, I don't want to 
ery, but the tears seep despite my efforts to stop them. For 
months I have been encouraging myself by saying, "Soon 
it will be different." The time has come and it is wrenching 
and disheartening. 

Now it is Pumpkin's tum. I would like to announce to 
the crowd that whoever buys Pumpkin must also buy 
Mimsy. They are true best friends. In the mornings after 
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milking, Mimsy waits by the water tub for Pumpkin. They 
groom each other with leisurely licks before heading out 
to pasture to graze side by side all day. They are never far 
apart. 

And now comes the jewel in the crown, Fleurette. There 
is a stir of interest in the crowd, a flutter as people flip 
through the catalog. "Look at the width of her udder," I 
want to ery out to the people watching her, "the perfect 
teat placement, the depth of chest, the elegant neck." She 
was classified "excellent" by the official appraiser from 
the American Jersey Cattle Club, and has a Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association record of 17,000 pounds of milk. 
We had a professional livestock photographer take her pic- 
ture. The bids climb steadily; several people have come 
specifically to buy Fleurette. She sells for $2,500. That's 
good; the farmer who pays that much will be surę to take 
good care of her. 

The next in the ring is Robin, my favorite. I close my 
eyes. There was never a morę affectionate cow. Whenever 
I walked through the pasture, Robin was my companion. 
I would feel her warm breath on my neck, or she'd shove 
her muzzle under my arm. She'd walk all the way to the 
barn with some part of her touching me, sometimes her 
nose in the smali of my back, or her ear flapping against 
my elbow. As I milked her she would turn to nudge me, 
or lick me, or breathe in my ear. I have begged our good 
friends, who have a smali farm, to buy her, and they do. 
I am glad to know that I can visit her. 

Here is Alice. At the last minutę, we put a minimum 
bid on her. Who would want to buy a 15-year-old cow? 
Most farms probably don't have many over six or seven 
years old. Alice was the first calf we bought to start our 
herd. The bidding stops at beef price, so we will keep her, 
and milk her by hand again as we did when she freshened 
the first time 13 years ago. The circle of beginning and 
ending comforts me ; it seems meet. 

I need to sit down, away from people and noise. I go into 
the house, to the bathroom, so that I can be alone. I would 
really like to go up the hill to the dappled and peace-filled 


woods, but, of course, I must stay. Pil just take a few 
moments of solitude to put things in their places, to re- 
member how we got here. 

• 

Paul grew up on a dairy farm, but he wanted to see 
something morę of the world, so he went to a university 
and studied everything except agriculture for three years. 
He didn't go back for his senior year. He was sick of the 
city and interested in me, and his father needed help on 
the farm. 

I grew up in town, but I used to walk out through the 
farmland, long, satisfying walks by the rolling fields, filling 
myself with their emptiness. 

After we were married, we wanted to have a little farm 
of our own, but we had no money. PauPs father's farm was 
not big enough to support morę than one family, and, 
anyway, Paul wanted to be on his own. We wanted to work 
together and for ourselves, doing something necessary and 
good. 

No one would loan us money, so we worked at other 
jobs (I taught school), and started smali. We bought a few 
registered Jersey calves, and whenever we could afford it, 
we bought another. We lived in an apartment in town and 
rented an old dilapidated barn in exchange for fixing it up. 
There was one little hay field and a very rocky, steep pas¬ 
ture, surrounded by new houses. 

It had been Perley Watson's, the first farm on the same 
road as PauPs family's farm. During his high school years, 
Paul often got off the school bus at the Watsons' and helped 
with chores there. Paul got along better with Mr. Watson 
than with his own father. Mr. and Mrs. Watson had no 
children of their own, and they were pleased to have Paul 
around. 

Mrs. Watson died while Paul was away at college. Mr. 
Watson sold the farm, keeping only the house across the 
Street from the barn. He confided in me one golden sum- 
mer evening as we sat together on his doorstep that he 
had dreamed of passing the farm along to Paul. But when 
his wife died, he said, it "took the spunk right out of me," 
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and not knowing what else to do, he sold the beautiful 
land to a real estate developer who had been plaguing him. 

"I didn't know but what Paul was through with farm- 
ing, ,/ Mr. Watson said. "But now here you are, and the 
little one too," nodding to Jamie creeping in the grass. "I 
do wish Betsy could have seen him." 

Mr. Watson often came over to the barn while we were 
doing chores. It was he who showed me how to clench in 
my fist the web of skin between a kick-minded cow's flank 
and leg to prevent her from lifting her hoof. Mr. Watson 
was there when Alice's first calf was born, struggling to 
breathe. "Pick her right up by the hind feet, Paul, and whirl 
her around and round," he advised. Surę enough, the mu- 
cous flew out of her nose and she was able to fili her lungs 
with air. 

In a few years, we had outgrown that little bit of leftover 
farm. Mr. Watson had never milked morę than 12 cows, 
but we had to milk morę. 

The day we moved the cows to the bigger barn we had 
rented, Mr. Watson was not around. Before we left, we 
knocked at his door. He opened it, looking pale. "Pm sorry 
I didn't come out to help," he apologized, "but Pm not 
feeling quite like myself today." He waved from the win- 
dow as we drove away. Somehow I didn't feel ąuite so 
pleased any morę about this step forward in our progres- 
sion. 

We tried to go see Mr. Watson once in a while. When 
we moved up here, we kept in touch by letter. We got a 
letter from him this week, saying he was going to try to 
come to our auction, though he didn't drive any morę, but 
he would try to get someone to bring him. 

I haven't seen him yet. Probably he couldn't find anyone 
willing to drive this far. 

Ten years ago, we were able to buy this farm on a hilltop 
in the northemmost part of the State for a reasonable price, 
from the son of a 92-year-old woman who had lived here 
all her life. She had recently died and her son wanted to 
sell the place before winter. He put no value on the spec- 
tacular views and a negative value on the wind and the 
winters. We are at the end of a dead-end road, a big wild 


pond below us on one side, the valley and village far below 
on the other side, and behind the house rises the mountain. 
We are outnumbered here by other species — bear, moose, 
deer, loons, otter, muskrat, beaver, owls and many other 
birds and smali mammals. 

We madę the decision to sell the cows one January night 
(although it was actually years in the making) as we lay 
awake listening to the wind slam against the house. I was 
worrying about the animals, wondering if the stable door 
had blown open, if the water pipes were freezing. Suddenly 
Paul said, "We've got to sell out. I really mean it this time." 
Then he got up to check the bam. 

It had been a particularly rough week. Winter scours 
was going through the herd. Half the rowen was too musty 
to feed. An especially valuable calf was stillbom. There 
were two cows with stepped-on teats. And the arctic wind 
was unrelenting; even during the day the north side of the 
barn was constantly freezing. 

Sometimes I feel that there is something wrong with 
me, that I have an inherent weakness or inferiority because 
I cannot stand up cheerfully to these rigors anymore. There 
is no escape, no mercy, no holiday, only a never-ending 
duty that has become deadening. 

We have managed to stay away from an overburden of 
debt by not making any major repairs or improvements. 
We do without. But problems that must eventually be 
solved have been building up, and that time is coming 
soon. We need a new gutter cleaner, a new heifer bam, a 
new roof, soon. The manure spreader and the haybine need 
fixing ; a kicker and hay wagon have always been unat- 
tainable luxuries that now seem to be necessities. We are 
getting older; we won't always be able to substitute our 
bodies for machinery. 

In our robust youth, when we were strong and indefa- 
tigable, we worked hard from sunup to sundown, or longer, 
and then for play we went swimming or dancing or skiing. 
Then we slept ąuickly and deeply and the night was over 
in an instant, and with the return of the light we emerged 
from our other consciousness, renewed. 

Nowadays, I have no energy for play. At night I lie in 
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bed waiting for my body to relax, my mind to release itself 
to sleep. Some nights it takes hours. There is a weariness 
in me that is not assuaged by a few hours of shallow dream- 
ing. 

When Paul came back to bed that January night, he said, 
'Tm so tired of always worrying about what's going to go 
wrong next and how will we be able to deal with it and 
hoping that nonę of us gets sick. I hate it when I can't do 
a good job, when I have to do something half-assed. I feel 
like we're not getting anywhere, we're not getting any 
closer to security. It was okay when we were 25, but Pm 
40 now/' 

I said, "I would like to take a trip when the cows are 
gone. And I'd like to try teaching 
again. There are lots of things Pd 
like to do." 

Once the news spread that we 
were selling out, the wheeler-deal- 
ers came driving up in their Cad- 
illacs. "You've got a million-dollar 
view here," they said, envisioning 
10-acre estates, no doubt. "No, it's priceless," we replied. 
It is beyond price, and we decided it was not for sale. 

As winter waned, so did PauPs resolve. "It's hard to give 
up," he said. "It's worse for me than for you. Rebecca and 
Jamie take up so much of your life. The past 15 years of 
my life have been taken up by cows." We decided to keep 
the calves. 

• 

When I come out of the house, Mr. Watson is there. 
PauPs father has brought him. Mr. Watson is perched on 
a straw bale, a cane leaning against his leg, with Paul and 
Jamie standing on one side of him and PauPs father on the 
other. PauPs father says, "Had one down with milk fever 
this moming, so we didn't get as early a start as we had 
planned." 

Paul says, "I didn't know you were coming." His father 
nods, and studies the cow in the ring. It is Samantha. Then 
Hyacinth, Aria, Annaliese, Pearl, Cricket. The one who is 
always first at the gate, the one who loves all calves and 


drives away the real mother so she can lick the baby and 
moo over it herself, the one who butts everyone else away 
from the water tub though she is not thirsty herself, the 
one who kicks, aiming, when she senses I am off-guard. 
(She has gotten a few kicks in return.) 

The last two or three cows go very cheaply. No one is 
left who wants to buy. I am relieved that it is over, and 
hollow and dry and light inside. 

At the end, after the cows have been milked here one 
last time and are headed to their new homes (I don't watch 
them being loaded onto the trucks), we go in for an early 
supper. A friend has madę a pot of stew, homemade rolls, 
pies. It is like a party, a reunion. Mr. Watson puts his 
trembling hand on my arm as I 
bring him a piąte and says, "It 
seemed to go all right, didn't you 
think so?" 

"Oh, yes, overall it was all 
right," I agree. 

"Pm awful glad you kept your 
heifers though," he says. "This 
way you can take a rest and then maybe start up again in 
a little while." 

"Perhaps we will do that," I reply. 

When everyone is gone, Rebecca and I sit on the porch 
swing. I sing to her until she droops against me, heavily 
asleep. It is blessedly ąuiet. Gone is the clink of the cows' 
neck chains, the cacophony of human and bovine voices, 
the grating shout of the auctioneer. Now I hear a thrush 
sing in the woods, exquisitely clear-toned, lovely and lyr- 
ical. 

Paul and Jamie come out of the barn walking slowly, 
heads down, each carrying a bucket of grain, and go toward 
the pasture where the little heifers are. The lowering sun 
casts an aureole around them, veils the blue hills, skitters 
across the pond, and strikes green fire in the meadow. 

We will stay here. Perhaps I will teach school again. 
Paul doesn't know what to do. He can't live on a farm and 
not farm it. It is what his hands know, what his spirit is 
in tune with. We will stay. 


Gone is the clink of the cows' 
neck chains, the grating shout 
of the auctioneer. Now I 
hear a thrush sing ... 
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Vermont's Smali, Offbeat Museums 
Bring the Past, Naturę to Life 


By Richard Ewald 
Photographed by Kindra Clineff 


ermont museums are not dark 
shrines to a dead past. Vermont 
museums do. 

There are morę than 250 of them 
statewide, and to a remarkable extent 
they are havens for fact and artifact 
where the past is energetically present. 
Through an astonishing number of ac- 
tivities, they draw visitors in and carry 
the museums back out into Vermont 
schools and public places. A cadre of 
literally thousands of directors, staff 
members, tour guides, and volunteers 
collect, preserve, and reconnect with 
today the threads of many yesterdays. 

We present here a smali sampling of 
some of the many outstanding mu¬ 
seums in Vermont. We've focused on 
some of the smaller, out-of-the-way 
ones because they are often the most 
unusual and interesting, but there's 
also a smali list of some better-known 
museums. If you're convinced you are 
not a "museum person" try visiting 
just one of these special places. It may 
change your mind. 


Museums, after all, grow out of our 
love: our love for things, for places, for 
our common past. Through them, we 
keep faith with our frugal forbears. 
Pride in things well madę, a commit- 
ment to place, a strong sense of family 
and community, an appropriate archi- 
tectural and social scalę — because 
former Vermonters' lives expressed 
these values, we may stand today in 
their old rooms, feel their presence, 
and have a sense of the Vermont we 
share. 

When you go, wear comfortable 
shoes, take a little extra money for the 
modest admission fees and donations, 
and pick up a copy of Vermont Mu¬ 
seums, Galleries, and Historie Build- 
ings. It's available at $5.95 in many 
Vermont museums and bookstores 
and from the Vermont Museum and 
Gallery Alliance, (802) 985-3344. 


Curator Reed Cheńngton, right, wel- 
comes guests to the Old Stone House 
Museum in Brownington. (See page 60.) 
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Above, bits and pieces from 
the collection of The Ameri¬ 
can Museum of Fly-Fishing 
in Manchester , where you 
can see everything from fly- 
tying demonstrations to 
Winslow Homer's fishing 
rod. 


Park-McCullough House 

North Bennington 

When you walk in past the huge 
double doors of this spectacular house, 
try not to let your jaw drop all the way 
open. After all, the 14-foot ceilings, the 
parąuet floor, the carved wood and 
bronze chandeliers, the 18 fireplaces, 
constitute what was just a summer 
house, intended for family use only 
part of the year. This opulent Victorian 
monument to conspicuous consump- 
tion was built in 1865 by Trenor Park, 
a local boy who madę a fortunę man- 
aging gold mines in California and 
came home to flaunt it. 

The place is maintained in turn-of- 
the-century condition, from the fur- 
niture settings and wallpaper to the 
malady remedies on a bathroom shelf. 
There are tree-shaded lawns, two gar- 


dens and a grapery, and a carriage barn 
fuli of sleighs and carriages. One lump 
of disposable income went affection- 
ately to the construction and furnish- 
ing of a children's playhouse on the 
south lawn, built to look like the main 
house. 

As luck would have it, this lavish 
stage set created by California gold has 
served to sustain interest in a group of 
Vermont families whose remarkable 
generations predate the house and are 
living today. Among the Parks, the 
Halls, and the McCulloughs are 
enough lawyers, judges, teachers, in- 
tellectuals, and legislators — tossing 
in a Vermont governor or two — to 
confuse the casual visitor, though a 
visiting couple from Texas recently 
seemed to have sorted out this com- 
plex genealogy with a little homework 
among the headstones at the local 
cemetery beforehand. 

Favorite thing: A humble 1938 Hot- 
point dishwasher hidden in the cook's 
pantry. 

Park-McCullough House: Park and 
West streets, two blocks from the cen¬ 
ter of North Bennington; P.O. Box366, 
North Bennington, VT 05257, (802) 
442-5441. Open daily, May 6-Oct. 31, 


10 a.m.-4 p.m. Visitors admitted by 
guided tour only. Last tour leaves at 
3 p.m. Admission: adults, $3; seniors, 
$2; ages 12-17, $1.50; under 12, free. 
Group rates. 

The American Museum 
Of Fly-Fishing 

Manchester 

This independent, not-for-profit 
museum spent its first 15 years under 
the roof of the Orvis Company, makers 
of the famous fly rod, and Orvis Pres- 
ident Lee Fi. Perkins had a lot to do 
with founding the museum in the 
1960s. 

But six years ago, about when the 
Orvis factory outlet began drawing big 
crowds for its clothing and "country 
accessories," the museum swam off 
upstream on Route 7A into its own 
ąuiet eddy, a 5,000-square-foot build- 
ing with exhibition galleries, library, 
and meeting room. 

Fiere it's elear that the sport of fly- 
fishing encompasses crafts, manufac- 
turing, painting, and literaturę. You 
can see how a fly is tied and a bamboo 
rod put together, see a century's 
changes in salt- and freshwater reels, 
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study paintings of streams and fish, 
and sample writing, ranging from 
guidebooks to The Meaning of It Ali. 

This museum successfully demon- 
strates the notion that to study any 
one thing deeply is to see the inter- 
relatedness of all things. If that sounds 
a little deep for a pastime based on 
insects and standing in cold water for 
long periods of time, you need only 
glance at the group of gaudy Irish flies 
from the Victorian era to remember 
that what you catch depends on how 
you dress the hook and present the 
bait. 

Favońte thing: The painter Wins- 
low Homer's rod and sculpted wooden 
carrying case. 

American Museum of Fly Fishing: 
Corner of Route 7A and Seminary Av- 
enue, P.O. Box 42, Manchester, VT 
05254, (802) 362-3300. Open daily, 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., May 1-Oct. 31; Mon.-Fri., 
Nov. 1-April 30. Suggested donation 
$2, over age 12. 

Grafton Historical 
Society Museum 

Grafton Museum of 
Natural History 

Grafton 

Grafton is a classic New England 
village with white clapboard houses 
and a large tavern built in 1801 that 
presides over the intersection of the 
village's two roads. The village itself 
looks like a museum and, in a way, it 
is. 

When the Windham Foundation 
was formed in 1963 with the goal of 
revitalizing the town, Grafton was 
down at its 20th century heels. Now 
the foundation owns 27 of the 55 
buildings in the village, including The 
Old Tavern and several other busi- 
nesses, and does not permit the white 
paint to peel off their 19th century ap- 
pearance. At the foundation office a 
few houses down the Townshend 
Road you can pick up a map for a self- 
guided walking tour. 

For those who want to go behind the 
facades, the village has two smali mu- 
seums that tracę Grafton's entwined 
social and natural histories. Across 
from the village storę, the Grafton His¬ 
torical Society has Hlled a seven-room 
1845 house with old household goods, 
evidence of former town industries, 
carved duck decoys, and a wealth of 
old photographs and ephemera. 

Above the post office a few doors up 


the Street, the new Grafton Museum 
of Natural History has populated the 
former Town Meeting hall with 
stuffed creatures and old fossils that 
will never cali a point of order. Ex- 
hibits of shells, coral, and minerals 
from distant places suggest a perspec- 
tive that — like the bees in a glass hive 
that come and go through a tubę in a 
window at the museum — links Graf¬ 
ton to a wider world far beyond its 
tree-lined main Street. 

Favorite thing: In the natural his¬ 
tory museum, an explanatory notę on 
Dick Warren's tree exhibit that de- 
clares: "Hemlocks are specialists at 
waiting in the gloom." 

Grafton Historical Society: P.O. 
Box 119, Grafton, VT 05146, (802) 843- 
2344. Open Saturdays, 2:30-4:30p.m., 
May 26-Oct. 8; Sundays also, fuly- 
Sept., 2:30-4:30 p.m. All holidays and 
holiday weekends. Admission: $1; 
members, free. 


Jean Whitnack, curator of 
the Grafton Histońcal Soci¬ 
ety Museum , holds the baton 
once used by the leader of 
the Grafton Coronet Band. 


Grafton Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory: P.O. Box 38, Grafton, VT05146, 
(802) 875-3562. Open spring-fall, Sat.- 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Donations appreciated. 

American Precision Museum 

Windsor 

The former Robbins and Lawrence 
Armory in Windsor, a historie factory 
building saved from destruction in 
1964, now contains a museum that de- 
tails — through the machines that ac- 
complished it — the important steps 
in the evolution of industrial America. 

If this sounds technical or boring, it 
doesn't have to be. These are machines 
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Plymouth Notch Historie 
Distńct offers not only a 
look at Calvin Coolidge's 
birthplace (the unpainted 
buildings shown above) but 
a visit to a Yermont moun- 
tain village of times gone by. 


for making machines, an entire factory 
floor groaning with the heavy artillery 
of the Industrial Revolution. 

If you like mechanical things, you'll 
love this museum. And even a techno- 
dummy can appreciate the old knit- 
ting and sewing machines, the formal 
beauty of old rifles, the woodworking 
hand tools, the plastic toy molds, and 
the Model T car that does indeed look 
like a carriage lacking a horse. 

Though these machines stand quiet, 
they appear oiled and greased and 
ready to hook right up. One can imag- 
ine the room springing robustly back 
to production. 

But if you give it a try and it doesn't 
work out — if machines borę you and 
you find yourself identifying with the 
losing side in the Industrial Revolu- 
tion — a short distance up Main Street 
are the Old Constitution House and 


the Vermont State Craft Center at 
Windsor House, both of which you 
might find morę user-friendly. 

Favorite thing: A 1903 photograph 
of about a hundred American machinę 
tool builders with goatees and waxed 
mustaches, wearing high collars, four- 
in-hand ties and an almost universal 
look of satisfied efficiency. 

American Precision Museum: 196 
Main Street, P.O. Box 679, Windsor, 
VT 05089, (802) 674-5781. Open May 
20-Nov. 1, Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sat., Sun. et) holidays, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission: adults, $2; ages 6-12, 75 
cents; under 6, free. Group rates. 

Montshire Museum of Science 

Norwich 

The Montshire's MuseunTs migra- 
tion across the Connecticut River 
from New Hampshire to Vermont last 
year wasn't a long one but it's madę a 
big difference. That may suggest that 
Vermont provides an especially favor- 
able habitat for this species of science 
museum. However, the Montshire, 
whose name is a compound of both 


State names, is ambitiously regional in 
perspective and aims to make a name 
for itself far beyond the Connecticut^ 
watershed. 

Its new location on the banks of the 
river is certainly a morę appropriate 
place than its old home in a former 
bowling alley in Hanover, where it be- 
gan 14 years ago. In fact, sitting on a 
100 -acre strip of land that straddles the 
railroad tracks between Interstate 91 
and the river, the Montshire's new 
building offers an observation tower 
view of these three parallel land fea- 
tures, a living exhibit of the local his- 
tory of transportation. The Montshire 
tries not to miss a single such oppor- 
tunity to generate thought. For a mu¬ 
seum that sees itself engaged in a 
continuous battle to keep children 
from tuming away from math and sci¬ 
ence, a lost opportunity is an im- 
measurable loss of possibility. 

That's why the new building is vir- 
tually an exhibit in itself, from its in- 
the-open structural system to its ex- 
posed ductwork, color-coded to denote 
hot and cold air, and the elevator, 
housed in glass to reveal its working 
elements. Moveable walls provide 
flexibility in exhibit spaces; the ex- 
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hibits themselves are intended to ac- 
ąuaint kids with mathematical and 
scientific concepts through tangible 
objects. That sounds pretty ponderous, 
but to watch a group of youngsters 
whooping it up outside at "playground 
physics" is to witness an educational 
concept madę tangible in fun. 

In a larger sense, the museum con- 
siders the building and its extensive 
natural history collections only a part 
of its mission. A system of hiking 
trails will eventually lead out for sev- 
eral miles along the river. And the mu- 
seum's traveling exhibits, trips, 
discussions, lectures, and many in- 
school programs will extend from the 
museum into the surrounding com- 
munities, each program seeking op- 
portunities to instruct and inspire. 

Favorite thing: A phrase overheard 
in a conversation in which one staffer 
told a second that a third was "down 
in the area where the universe is." 

Montshire Museum of Science: 
Montshire Road, just south ofthe Nor- 
wich exit off Interstate 91; P.O. Box 
770, Norwich, VT 05055, (802) 649- 
2200. Open 10 a.m.-5 p.m. ; Tues., 10 
a.m.-8 p.m. Admission: adults, $4; 4 
to 17, $2; members free. Group rates. 


Calvin Coolidge Homestead 
Plymouth Notch Historic 
District 

Plymouth 

Many of the world's notions about 
Vermont and Vermonters derive from 
the personality and life of our 30th 
president. It's fitting then that Plym¬ 
outh Notch and the Coolidge family 
homestead remain as our best-pre- 
served examples of a late 19th century, 
early 20th century rural village and 
home. They survive as reminders of 
what "the Vermont character" was 
and is. 

Set aside at least a half-day to take 
it all in, from an introduction in the 
visitor's center to the hillside ceme- 
tery where six generations of Cool- 
idges are buried. In between, a tour of 
the village will reveal not just details 
of period life but also a sense of how 
that life changed as well as how it has 
stood still in this remote village. It was 
here, at 2:47 a.m. on August 3, 1923, 
that Calvin Coolidge took the presi- 
dential oath of office from his father 
in their family home. Some of the tour 
guides are experts on the president, 


having lived nearby all their lives and 
known him personally. 

One current project is restoration of 
the room above the generał storę from 
which Coolidge and a smali Staff con- 
ducted the affairs of the nation in the 


T 

J -he Sheldon Museum 
and the Vermont 
Folklife Center are 
a short walk apart 
in Middlebury, and 
they make ideał 
companions. 


summer of 1924. Today, such a sum- 
mer White House seems inconceiv- 
able. It may be just as hard to accept 
the evidence for another historical sur- 
prise in the photographs that show Si- 
lent Cal actually, widely, voluntarily, 
smiling. 

Favońte thing: The ąuote from Will 
Rogers upon the former presidenUs 
death in 1933: "By goiły, you little red- 
headed New Englander, I liked you." 

Calvin Coolidge Homestead: One 
mile east of Route 100 on Route 100A 
in Plymouth, six miles south of U.S. 
Route 4. Mailing address: Vermont 
Division for Historic Preservation, 58 
East State Street, Montpelier, VT 
05602, (802) 828-3226. Open daily 
May 28-Oct. 14, 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Admission: adults, $3; children under 
14, free, and must be accompanied by 
an adult. Group rates. 


The Sheldon Museum 
The Vermont Folklife Center 

Middlebury 

A treasury of old things, the Sheldon 
is itself one of Vermont's oldest mu- 
seums, incorporated in 1882 by Henry 
L. Sheldon, who grew up on a nearby 
farm. The museum is in a three-story 
brick house built in 1829 about half- 
way between the village green and the 
Middlebury College campus. Sheldon 
first began to fili it up with collections 


when he lived there as a boarder and 
continued after he bought the place. 

His tastes were eclectic and some- 
times unusual. Some of the odder 
things, like an Egyptian mummy, hav- 
en't survived. But the spirit of that sort 
of collecting lives on in a large cat that 
appears to be sleeping on a four-poster 
ropę bed in a second-floor bedroom. 
The spirit lives on though the cat 
doesn't: it's stuffed. 

The rest of the museum contains 
less surprising farę: household uten- 
sils, china, pewter, fumiture, musical 
instruments, toys, and paintings, in- 
cluding 15 oil portraits by painter Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin Mason. All of this is 
displayed in period settings in a house 
that is itself an exhibit. An adjoining 
building holds an open-to-the-public 
research center dedicated to the local 
history of Middlebury and Addison 
County. 

Just a short walk away is a museum 
of a vastly different sort that makes an 
ideał companion to the Sheldon: The 
Vermont Folklife Center, a seven- 
year-old enterprise that recently took 
up residence in the 1801 Gamaliel 
Painter House opposite the Middle¬ 
bury Inn on the green. The goal of the 
folklife center is to record and pre¬ 
serze, as though snatching words from 
the very air, the speech and country 
ways of a Vermont that's rapidly van- 
ishing. 

This work has already produced ar- 
chives of morę than 700 audio and 
video tapes — a body of information 
madę available to schools and the pub- 
lic through lectures, workshops, sem- 
inars and demonstrations. It's a visual 
and orał history of what Vermonters 
say and do, in the language of everyday 
speech and the smali dramas of daily 
life. 

Though there are no permanent ex- 
hibits and only two smali gallery 
rooms that won't take much time to 
go through, a visit is well worth the 
walk over from the Sheldon. Fre- 
ąuently changing exhibits suggest that 
rather than being a poor country cou- 
sin to "fine" art, folk art demonstrates 
the genius of country people at pro- 
ducing objects and performances that 
not only appeal to the senses but also 
get something done. 

Favorite thing: In the Sheldon, a 
Victorian rocking chair that can be 
taken apart and reassembled into a 
combination rocker/cradle. 

The Sheldon Museum: 1 Park Street, 
Middlebury, VT 05753, (802) 388- 
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Ernest Haas and Warren 
Hastings study the graceful 
form of an old wood and 
canvas canoe, one of many 
smali boats on display at 
the Lakę Champlain Mari- 
time Museum at Basin Har- 
bor in Ferrisburgh. 


2117. Open daily, fune 1-Oct. 31, 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., except Sun. andholidays; 
Nov.-May, Wed. et) Fń., 1-4 p.m., an 
occasional Sat.-Sun. Admission: 
adults, $2.50; seniors, students, $2; 
under 12, 50 cents; members, guests, 
free. 

Vermont Folklife Center: The Gam- 
aliel Painter House, 2 Court Street, 
Middlebury, VT 05753, (802) 388- 
4964. Open Mon.-Fń., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sat., summer et) fali, with appoint- 
ment, 12-4 p.m. Free. 

Lakę Champlain Maritime 
Museum 

Basin Harbor 

Lakę Champlain shapes most of Ver- 
mont's western border. A few hours 
here show just as clearly how the lakę 
has also shaped the lives of the region's 
inhabitants for 10,000 years, from 
Abenaki families in dugout canoes to 
UVM kids on sailboards. Food to fun, 
it's a history of settlement, transpor- 
tation, military conflict, and recrea- 
tion. 

And a lot of that history is surpris- 


ing. Did you know Champlain was 
once part of a salt-water sea? Or that 
Benedict Arnold built America's first 
naval fleet on the lakę in 1776 and that 
he was a legendary hero before becom- 
ing a traitor? Did you know French 
naval gunners aimed high to disable a 
ship by destroying the rigging but the 
British preferred to aim Iow and skip 
a cannon bali across the water to strike 
an opponenUs ship at the water linę in 
an effort to sink it? Or that a canal 
linking Champlain with the Fludson 
River madę Burlington the nation's 
third largest lumber port in 1850? Or 
that a steamship was operating on the 
lakę as recently as 1953? 

About two dozen smali boats are on 
display in a large outdoor shed, some 
on the ground and some hanging from 
the rafters. This exhibit includes can¬ 
oes and smali fishing and pleasure 
boats spanning a hundred years of in- 
spired amateur design and construc- 
tion spurred by need and the love of 
open water. 

The museum places heavy emphasis 
on demonstrations of boat-building 
and restoration. Earlier this century, 
an archaeological dive in Champlain 
brought up The Philadelphia, one of 
the ships built by Arnold in the spring 
of 1776 and sunk (by a cannonball just 
below the waterline) in the fali season 
of naval combat on the lakę. Those 
battles bought the Colonials enough 
time to tum back and ultimately de- 
feat the British. 

Now a full-scale replica of The Phil¬ 
adelphia is being built at the museum. 
It's scheduled for launch in August 


1991 as part of Vermont's Bicentennial 
celebration. But you can get a much 
closer look at the ship and how it's put 
together before it leaves the museum 
for the same waters in which the odg¬ 
inał went down morę than 200 years 
ago. 

Favorite thing: In an outdoor shed, 
smali boats and canoes suspended by 
ropes from the rafters swayed in the 
wind as though dreaming a memory of 
Champlain waves. 

Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum: 
Near the end of the road to Basin Har¬ 
bor, six miles west of Yergennes (fol- 
low signs); Basin Harbor, VT 05491, 
(802) 475-2317. Open May 15-Oct. 15, 
Wed.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission: 
Over 12, $3; seniors, members, free. 

Discovery Museum 

Essex function 

The smell of cage litter permeates 
the air as you step inside the Discovery 
Museum in Essex Junction. As if to 
drive the point home, a white mouse 
whiskers along a baseboard and dis- 
appears into a hole in the wali no 
doubt left there for her convenience. 
There's no mistaking a science mu¬ 
seum geared for children ages 2-12. 

It's a hands-on sort of place in which 
all the cages containing gerbils, ham- 
sters, ferrets, rabbits, fish, turtles, kes- 
trels, and boa constrictors are clearly 
marked as to just whose hands are per- 
mitted on whom. There are exhibits 
designed to set children thinking 
about dinosaurs, westward expansion, 
dairying in Vermont, soap bubbles, 
heartbeats, railroading, and television. 

Last spring the museum added a Na- 
tive Wildlife Center behind the main 
building, so the pets already on the 
staff will be joined by injured and or- 
phaned birds and mammals from the 
countryside. 

The museum encourages group vis- 
its (and birthday parties), sponsors spe- 
cial events, offers curriculum kits for 
grades K-12 and an adoption program 
in which individuals or school classes 
can sponsor a museum animal for one 
month or longer. The Adopt-an-Ani- 
mal Program reąuests donations of 
from $5 to $50 per month. For exam- 
ple, you could adopt one of two boa 
constrictors, Namboo or Tiptoe. Most 
of the money goes to cover their food 
bill. Apparently the free-range white 
mouse is not on the menu. 

Favorite thing: The notę on an 
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empty cage announcing that Velvet 
the rabbit had retired from a long ca- 
reer at the museum and would here- 
after be munching wildflowers at a 
good home. 

Discovery Museum: Route 2A one 
long błock south of Five Corners at 51 
Park Street, Essex function, VT 05452, 
(802) 878-8687. Open fuly-Aug., 

Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. ; Sun., 1- 
4:30 p.m. Other months, Tues.-Fri., 
Sun. 1-4:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. Admission: adults, $2.50; chil- 
dren 2-14, $2. Group rates. 

Ethan Allen Homestead 

Burlington 

One of the state's newest museums 
is also one of the state's oldest houses. 
It's all the result of the keen eye of the 
late Ralph Nading Hill, Vermont his- 
torian and writer. Hill was canoeing in 
the Winooski Interwale one day when 
he saw an old tumbled-down house in 
an area in which he believed Ethan Al¬ 
len might have built his homestead. 
Archaeology and historical detective 
work proved him right — he had dis- 
covered the last home of Vermont's 
most famous early Citizen. Hill was 
influential in the restoration, but died 
a year before the museum opened. 

Some ardent historie preservation- 
ists tend to frown on this place be- 
cause certain liberties have been 
taken. Materials from other 18th cen- 
tury houses were brought here to fur- 
nish the house and some things have 
been built new in the old fashion. 
Guides are careful to point that out. 

With that in mind, the visitor who 
views a dramatized slide show and 
takes a guided tour is treated to a good 
generalized view of 18th century life 
in Vermont, a generous serving of in- 
formation about Ethan Allen and his 
brother Ira, and an overview of 5,000 
years of settlement in the Intervale, a 
fertile area of the meandering Win¬ 
ooski River as it widens to flow into 
Lakę Champlain. 

Favorite thing: The argument, of- 
fered by guide John Bahr (president of 
the Chittenden County Historical So- 
ciety) that Allen wasn't as physically 
imposing a man as he's madę out to 
be, judging from the height of the 
homestead's doorways. 

Ethan Allen Homestead: Burlington, 
VT 05401, (802) 865-4556. Open April 
15-fune 15, Wed.-Sun., 10 a.m.-l p.m. 


for school groups, 1-5 p.m. for public; 
June 15-Sept. 15, Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m.; Sun., 12-5p.m. ; Sept. 15-Oct. 31, 
Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.-l p.m. for school 
groups, 1-5 p.m. for public. Admis¬ 
sion: adults, $3.50; 17 and under, $2; 
65 and over, $2.50; family rates, $10; 
residents of Winooski Park District, 
$2.50; group rates. 


Fairbanks Museum of Natural 
Science 

St. fohnsbury 

This museunTs Staff has been Corn¬ 
ing into many Vermont homes every 
day for years, bringing some immedi- 
ately useful facts about natural sci¬ 
ence. They do it over Vermont Public 
Radio with “An Eye on the Sky," the 
most detailed weather report around. 

The weather station at the Fair¬ 
banks, begun in 1884, is one of the 
oldest in the country. And the plane¬ 
tarium upstairs, opened in 1961, is the 
oldest smali planetarium in continu- 
ous operation in the world. The Fair¬ 
banks Museum itself, an ornate 
building of carved red sandstone, has 
provided the longevity and durability 
behind these superlatives. It will cel- 
ebrate its lOOth birthday in 1991. 

A classic, bring-the-whole-family 
natural science museum presented to 
the people of St. Johnsbury in 1891 
through the generosity of the Fair¬ 
banks family (inventors of the plat¬ 
form scalę), the Fairbanks offers the 
biggest collection of mounted birds 
and mammals on view in the State. 
The animals — from New England and 


around the world — are arrayed on the 
ground floor of a dramatic main ex- 
hibition hall with a vaulted ceiling and 
stained glass Windows. Up on the mez- 
zanine are displays of toys and dolls, 
dinosaurs and furniture, and artifacts 
from Japan, Syria, and Egypt. These re- 
flect the collecting tastes of the Fair¬ 
banks family, which is also 


The Ethan Allen Homestead 
in Burlington's Interuale: 
one of Vermont's oldest 
buildings is also one of the 
state's newest museums. 


responsible for the collection of scales 
that shares the basement with the 
weather station and a group of hands- 
on exhibits on mechanical processes. 
These latter draw watchers into dis¬ 
plays that incorporate such elements 
as strobes and black lights, mirrors, 
pendulums, wooden balls, and hori- 
zontal Slinkies. 

Favorite thing: A stuffed weasel, 
permitting a long, accusatory glare at 
a member of the species presumed re¬ 
sponsible for the murder, in one night 
last winter, of all 18 of our chickens. 

Fairbanks Museum and Planetar¬ 
ium: Main Street, St. fohnsbury, VT 
05819, (802) 748-2372. Open Mon.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Planetarium shows in July and Au¬ 
gust, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission: plan¬ 
etarium, $1, all ages; museum, adults, 
$2.50; ages 5-17, $1.25; seniors, stu- 
dents, $2; family, $6; residents of 
towns giving donations, free. 
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Old Stone House Museum 

Brownington 

Just 15 miles from the Canadian bor- 
der, this imposing four-story granite- 
block building stands on a high plateau 
of the Northeast Kingdom like a will- 
ful declaration of high intentions — 
and it was just that. The structure was 
built in 1836 as a dormitory for a gram- 
mar school, an outpost of education in 
frontier Vermont. Though the school 
closed in 1859, the building lives on 
as part of a historie district and a re- 
pository for one of the most diverse 
and extraordinary groups of collec- 
tions to be found in any of the state's 
smali museums. 

Legends live on surrounding the 
schoors leading character, the Rev. 
Alexander Lucius Twilight. Bom in 
1759, possibly of black or mulatto par- 
ents, Twilight graduated in 1823 from 
Middlebury College, which claims 


him as the first black American col¬ 
lege graduate. He was reputed to be a 
fiery preacher, a Stern disciplinarian as 
Principal of the school, and a tireless 
worker who is said to have erected the 
massive dormitory alone. There's a Bi¬ 
bie on display that supposedly con- 
tains a stain somewhere in the book 
of Isaiah where the preacher acciden- 
tally deposited a wad of tobacco during 
a sermon. 

The former school dormitory was 
purchased by the Orleans County His- 
torical Society in 1916. Like most 
country museums, it became a place 
for anything anybody wanted to leave 
there. Old grammar school things 
were joined by rock collections, fur- 
niture, cooking implements, organs, 
military uniforms and souvenirs, 
woodstoves, old electric bulbs, eye- 
glasses, and agricultural tools. 

But all discretion was thrown to the 
winds when the top floor was opened 


up in the 1930s and 1940s and 10 of 
the county's 18 towns competed with 
others to fili the "town rooms" with, 
well . . . stuff. It ; s Orleans County's 
attic, and it may be where the curator 
will have to find you to tell you it's 
closing time. 

Favorite thing: On the first floor, 
Windows with window seats in the 
thick masonry walls, leading the eye 
to long views outside and the mind to 
a sense of the place the building in- 
habits. 

Old Stone House Museum: Browning¬ 
ton Village, RFD #1, Box 500, Or¬ 
leans, VT 05860, (802) 754-2022. Open 
Fri.-Tues., May 15-Oct. 15, 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. ; all week in August. Admission: 
$3; Orleans County residents, $2; 
children under 12, $1. Group rates 
available. c & 


Free-lance writer Richard Ewald hves in 
Westminster West. 


Dont MissThese! 



These are larger museums that are 
among Vermont's most famous. We 
simply couldn 7 t run an article on mu¬ 
seums without reminding you that the 
big ones are still out there and deserve 
a visit if you haven 7 t been recently. 

Bennington Museum. Pottery, early 
American glass, fumiture, and the 
largest public collection of works by 
Grandma Moses are among the at- 
tractions at this museum. Located on 
West Main Street (Route 9), Benning¬ 
ton, VT 05201, (802) 447-1571. Open 
daily, March 1-Dec. 22, 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Jan.-Feb., weekends. Admission: 
adults, $4.50; seniors, students, 
$3.50; under 12, free ; group rates. Spe- 
cial three-way admission ticket for 
Bennington Museum, Bennington 
Battle Monument, Park-McCullough 
House, $7.50. 

Billings Farm & Museum. Culture and 
agriculture merge in this museum, 
which presents a 7/ living history" 
view of Vermont farming prior to the 
introduction of motorized eąuip- 
ment. Animals, artifacts, a library, 
and historie buildings combine to re- 
create the world of an earlier Ver- 
mont. Located just north of 
Woodstock Village on Route 12; P.O. 
Box 489, Woodstock, VT 05091, (802) 
457-2355. Open daily, early May-late 
October; adults, $4 ; youths, $2; fam- 
ilies, $12; group rates. 


Horse power at Billings Farm 
& Museum. 

Brattleboro Museum & Art Center. The 

museum and art center 7 s current 
"Our Town Project 7 ' is typical of a 
uniąue annual theme approach that 
has produced year-long, multi-disci- 
pline programs about Japan, technol- 
ogy and social change, "Work, 77 and 
77 The Body. 77 Short on standing ex- 
hibits (don 7 t miss the Estey Organ col¬ 
lection), the Brattleboro Museum & 
Art Center is long on community 
spirit, social and political issues, and 
contemporary Yermont intellectual 


life. Located in the Old Railroad Sta- 
tion at Main and Vernon streets, P.O. 
Box 662, Brattleboro, VT 05301, (802) 
257-0124. Open May 13-Nov. 4, 
Tues.-Sun., 12-6 p.m. Admission: 
adults, $2; seniors, students, $1; un¬ 
der 15, members, free. 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum. Widely 
known as one of New England 7 s finest 
museums of art and anthropology, the 
Fleming boasts impressive collec¬ 
tions of European and American art 
and decorative arts and costumes 
from around the world. Located on 
the University of Vermont campus, 
Colchester Avenue, Burlington, VT 
05405, (802) 656-0750. Open Tues.- 
Fri., 10a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Closed major holidays. Donations ap- 
preciated. 

Shelburne Museum. With 37 period 
homes and historie structures spread 
over a 45-acre park, this museum 
evokes the past through a vast array 
of diverse collections and demonstra- 
tions. Fine art and folk art, flowers 
and fumiture, there 7 s so much Amer- 
icana here that museum officials like 
to say there 7 s not just something for 
everybody — there 7 s a lot for every- 
body. Located on Route 7, Shelburne, 
VT 05482, (802) 985-3346. Open daily, 
mid-May to mid-Oct., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission: adults, $12.50; 6-17, 

$4.50; under six free ; group rates. 










Judith Yohden, ber daughter Kim, and att imposittg quartet of bears at St. Johnsbury's Fairbanks Museum 
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Alberta M. Mattson 
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Carolan P. Batchelder 

Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. 
Because the listings were com¬ 
piled last summer, there may 
be changes in times or dates. 
For additional information, 
write: Autumn Events 1990, Ver 
mont Travel Division, 134 State 
St., Montpelier, VT 03602 (tel. 
802-828-3236); or visit local in¬ 
formation booths when travel- 
ing in the State. To submit 
events, contact the Travel Divi- 
sion 1990 Foliage Hotline: 
(802 828-3239). 


^jpeeial 

^ Events 

SEPTEMBER 


1: Ludlow Firefighters Auc- 
tion. 9 a.m., fire station. Info: 
228-8188. 

1-2: Guilford Labor Day Fest. 

Info: 257-1961. 

1-3: Northfield Labor Day 
Fest. Info: 485-9871. 

2: Jay Labor Day Cele. Info: 
988-2611 Manchester 
Down Home Family Day. 
10 a.m., Dana Thompson 
Memoriał Park. Info: 362- 
4823. 

7- 9 Tunbridge Trappers 
Rendezvous. 8 a.m. Info: 
889-3489. 

8: Vt. Sheep & Wool Fest. 9 

a.m., V.T.C., Randolph. Info: 
276-3315 Champlain Valley 
Fest. Rokeby Museum, Ferris- 
burg. Info: 849-6968. Cold 
Hollow Apple Cider Fest. 
Noon, Waterbury Ctr. Info: 
244-8771. 

8- 9: Green Mt. Antique Arms 
Show. Brattleboro U.H.S. 

Info: 257-7771. 

15-16: Bennington Antiąue & 
Classic Car Meet. 9 a.m., 
Willow Park. Info: 447-3311. 
16: Newfane Bazaar. 9:30 a.m. 
Info: 254-2108. 

21-22: Lumberjack Round- 

up. 9 a.m., Tunbridge Fair- 


Autumn comes to Quechee. 

grounds. Info: 525-4404. 

22: St. Johnsbury Craft Sale, 
Flea Mkt. 11 a.m., Grange 
Hall. Info: 695-2563 Shafts- 
bury Apple & Harvest 
Fest. 9 a.m. Info: 447-1571. 
Lakę Willoughby Fali Fair. 
Westmore. Info: 754-2346. 
22-23: Stowe Antiąue Mkt. 
Topnotch Field. Info: 253- 
7321 Windsor Fest. Info: 
674-5597. 

29: E. Burkę Cong. Church 
Fair. 10 a.m. Info: 626-9810. 
Pittsfield Bazaar. 9 a.m., on 
the green & Town Hall. Info: 
746-8095 Quechee Angel 
Bazaar. 10 a.m. Info: 295- 
7941 Rutland Railroadiana 
Show. 10 a.m., fairgrounds. 
Info: 893-4157. W. Rutland 
Bazaar. 10 a.m., United 
Church. Info: 438-5041. 

29-30: So. Strafford Bazaar. 10 
a.m., Barrett Hall. Info: 765- 
4089 Hardwick Fali Fair. 

10 a.m., Elem. Sch. Info: 472- 
647^ Mad River Glen 
Green & Gold Foliage 
Cele. 10 a.m. Info: 496-3551. 


OCTOBER 


1-6: Northeast Kingdom Foli¬ 
age Fest. Six towns near St. 
Johnsbury. Info: 563-2472. 

4- 6: Bennington Antiąues 
Show & Sale. 10 a.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 442-2559. 

5- 6: Barre Town Foliage Fest. 
Elem. Sch. Info: 229-9334. 

5-7: Weston Antiąue Show. 

10 a.m., Weston Playhouse. 


Info: 824-3967. Waterbury 
Fali Fest. Craft fair, fun run, 
carnival, fireworks. Info: 244- 
7321. 

6: Newbury Fali Fest. 9 30 

a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 492- 
2204 Fair Haven Apple 
Fest. 10 a.m., park. Info: 265- 
3545 Middlebury Penny 
Fair & Quilt Show. 10 a.m., 
K. of C. Hall. Info: 388-7119. 
West Dover Apple Pie & 
Bakę Sale. 9 a.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 348-7765- 
Woodstock Penny Auct. 
7:30 p.m., U.H.S. Info: 457- 
1317. 

6-7: Bethel Fali Fest. 11 a.m. 
Info: 234-5368. So. Hero Ap¬ 
ple Fest. 10 a.m., South St. 
Info: 372-5566. Burlington 
Marketfest. Sat., 10 a.m.; 
Sun., Noon. Info: 863-1648. 
Hancock Octoberfest. 

Town Hall. Info: 767-3651. 
Newfane Heritage Fest. 10 
a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 257- 
0609 Springfield Apple 
Fest. 10 a.m., Riversidejr. 

H.S. Info: 885-2779. Stowe 
Antiąue Show & Sale. 10 
a.m., Topnotch. Info: 482- 
261 4 . Annual Waitsfield 
Car Show. Sat., paradę, 3 
p.m., Warren. Info: 496-4277. 
Wallingford Country An¬ 
tiąue Show. 10 a.m., Elem. 
Sch. Info: 457-3437. Wood¬ 
stock Apples & Crafts Fair. 
10 a.m., Baileys Meadows. 
Info: 457-1176. 

7: Dummerston Ctr. Craft 
Show & Sale. 10 a.m., 


Grange Hall. Info: 254-8182. 

Dummerston Apple Pie 
Fest. 11:30 a.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 387-4621. West- 
minster Fali Fest. Cong. 
Church. Info: 722-4182. St. 
Albans Miniaturę Show & 
Sale. 10 a.m., Central Sch. 
Info: 524-6877. 

12-13: Middlebury Antiąues 
Show & Sale. 10 a.m., Meth. 
Church. Info: 482-2614. 

13 Georgia Xmas Bazaar. 
Noon, Elem. Sch. Info: 524- 
4187. Hartland Bazaar. 1 
p.m., Brick Church. Info: 436- 
2053. 

19-20: Fali Rummage Sale. 

Cong. Church, Manchester. 
Fri., 5-7 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m.-2 
p.m. Info: 362-2709. 

20: No. Bennington Apple 
Fest. 10 a.m., Cong. Church. 
Info: 447-0721. 

27: Barre Homemakers Ba¬ 
zaar. 10 a.m., Barre Audito- 
rium. Info: 476-4025. Fairlee 
Xmas Bazaar. 10 a.m., Ele- 
mentary School. Info: 222- 
4693. 

31 Rutland Halloween Pa¬ 
radę. 6:30 p.m. Info: 773- 
1822. 


NOYEMBER 


3: No. Troy Xmas Bazaar. 2 

p.m., United Church Info: 

988 2842 Richmond 
Church Mouse Bazaar. 9:30 
a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 434- 
2696. 

10: White River Jct. Xmas Ba¬ 
zaar. 10 a.m., Episc. Church. 
Info: 295-5415 St. Johns¬ 
bury Xmas Bazaar 9 a.m., 
Meth. Church. Info: 748-2895. 
11: E. Montpelier Old Brick 
Church Fali Fair. 9 30 a.m , 
Info: 223-5715. 

17: Waitsfield Xmas Bazaar. 

10 a.m., Fed. Church. Info: 
496-7616. 

23: Burlington Christmas 
Ligiiting Ceremony. 1, 4, 7 

p.m. Info: 863-1648. 

23-24: Weston Xmas Bazaar. 

10 a.m., Playhouse. 

24: Chester Xmas Show & 
Sale. Masonie Tempie. Info: 
457 2355 W. Brattleboro 
Xmas Bazaar. 9 a.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 254-9767. 

24-25: St. Albans Xmas Ba¬ 
zaar. 9 a.m., City Hall. Info: 
527-0277. 
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30-Dec. 1: Bennington Snow- 
ball Bazaar. Fri., 7 p.m.; Sat. 
9 a.m., 2nd Cong. Church. 


V -1 
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SEPTEMBER 


Aug 24-Sept. 2: Basin Harbor 
Art Exhibit. Ferrisburgh. 
Info: 475-2311. 

1: Tom Rush Concert. Killing- 

ton, 7 p.m. Info: 422-9795, 
3333 Crystal Gayle. 2 p.m., 
Stratton Mt. Info: 297-0100. 

12. Mad River Valley Crafts 
Fair. 10 a.m., Waitsfield. Info: 
229-9408. 

4: Thistle & Shamrock Con¬ 
cert. 8 p.m., Flynn Theatre, 
Burlington. Info: 849-6968. 

8: Contra & Square Dance. 8 
p.m., Hinesburg Town Hall. 
Info: 849-6968. 

15- 16: Bennington Arts & 
Crafts Fest. 9 a.m. Info: 442- 
9624. 

16: Vt. Symphony Brass 
Quintet. 5:30 p.m., Round 
Barn Inn, Waitsfield. Info: 
496-2276 Ludlow Early 
Am. Crafts Cele. Noon, 

Black River Academy. Info: 
228-5050. 

16- Oct. 14: Stratton Mt. Arts 
Fest. Largest art show in Vt. 
Base Lodge. Info: 297-2200. 

20: Livingston Taylor Con¬ 
cert. 8 p.m., Little Theater, 
Woodstock. Info: 457-3981. 
20-Oct. 7. The Mystery of 
Itma Vep. Tues.-Sun., 8 p.m. 
Stowe Playhouse. Info: (800) 
388-4253/ 

22: Montpelier’s Ladies Bar- 
bershop Show. 8 p.m., H.S. 
Info: 223-2039. 

22-23, Oct.6-8: Weston Art 
Show. 10 a.m., On the 
Green. Info: 775-0320. 

25 Catamount Arts. 10 a.m., 
Two Gentlemen of Ver ona. 8 
p.m., Romeo & Juliet. Fuller 
Hall St. Johnsbury Academy. 
Info: 748-2600. 

26-Oct. 14: Briggs Opera 
House. Deathtrap, Wed.-Fri. 

8 p.m.; Sat. 5, 8:30 p.m.; Sun. 

5 p.m. White River Jct. Info: 
296-2505. 

27: Fest. of Crafts. Fairbanks 
Museum, St. Johnsbury. Info: 
748-2372. 

28-30: Killington Foliage 
Craft Show. 10 a.m., North¬ 
east Passage Lodge. Info: 422- 
3783. 


Community Cuisine 

Where can you go out for dinner and still enjoy a home- 
cooked meal?Just about anywhere in Vermont during the 
annual autumn round of community dinners. From Shafts- 
bury to Wheelock, from peaches to wild gamę, the gastron- 
omical possibilities are staggering. Here’s a list of some of 
this season’s events: 

SEPTEMBER 

3: Underhill Chicken Barbecue, Brown s River Middle 
School. 11:30 a.m. Info: 899-3897. 

8: Fair Haven Peach Shortcake Supper, Cong. Church 5- 
7 p.m. Info: 276-3315, 763-8766. 

15: Waitsfield Chicken Pie Supper, Fed. Church. 5 & 6:30 
p.m. Info: 496-3854. 

22 Dummerston Ctr. Com Beef Supper, Grange Hall. 5 
7 p.m. Info: 254-2009. Westmore Ham & Baked Bean 
Supper, Lakę Willoughby. 6 p.m. Info: 754-2346. 

28: Marshfield Church Supper, Christ Covenant Church. 5 
& 7 p.m. Info: 456-8184, 426-3229. 

29 Marshfield Chicken Pie Supper, United Church 5 & 
6:15 p.m. Info: 426-3250, 3888. St. Johnsbury Smorgas- 
bord, Meth. Church. 5-6:30 p.m. Info: 748-3630. Montpe- 
lier Chicken Pie Supper, Meth. Church. 6 p.m. Info: 
229-9158. 

29-30: Manchester Ctr. Pancake Breakfast, VFW Hall 

7:30-11 a.m. Info: 362-3604. 

30: Hancock Smorgasbord, Town Hall. Noon-3 p.m. Info: 
767-3651, 3343. 


OCTOBER 

3. Richmond Chicken Pie Supper, Cong Church 5 30 
p.m. Info: 434-2516. 

4: Waterbury Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper, Community 
Church. 5, 6, 7 p.m. Info: 244-8185, 7221. 

5: Adamant Baked Bean Supper, Meth Church 5-7 p.m. 
Info: 223-5738. Chelsea Chicken Pie Supper, Meth. 
Church. 5 p.m. Info: 685-2298. Lyndonville Ham Sup¬ 
per, St. Peters Episc. Mission. 5 p.m. Info: 626-5075. 
Montpelier Chicken Pie Supper, Meth Church. 6 p.m. 
Info: 229-9158. 

6: E. Montpelier Chicken Pie Supper, Old Brick Church 
5 & 6:30 p.m. Info: 223-5705, 5715. Forest Dale Turkey 
Supper & Apple Pie, Grace Church. 5:30-7 p.m. Info: 
247-6418 Shaftsbury Chicken Pie Supper, Meth 
Church. 5 p.m. Info: 442-2879. Newbury Chicken Bar¬ 
becue, Cong. Church. 11 a.m. Info: 429-2204. W. New¬ 
bury Turkey Supper, Town Hall. 5, 6:15, 7:15 p.m. Info: 
429-2306 Pittsford Pancake Breakfast & Pie Sale, 
Cong. Church. 7 a.m. Info: 483-6396. 

6-7: Manchester Ctr. Pancake Breakfast, VFW. 7:30-11 
a.m. Info: 362-3604. 

7: Barton Harvest Dinner, Municipal Bldg. Noon-2:30 p.m. 
Info: 525-6675. 

11: Morrisville Chicken Pie Supper, Cong. Church. 5-7 
p.m. Info: 888-3564, 2248. Williamstown Chicken Pie 

Supper, Cong. Church. 5, 6, 7 p.m. Info: 433-6650. 

13: Fair Haven Harvest Ham Dinner, Cong. Church. 5-7 
p.m. Info: 265-8605- Wheelock Chicken Pie Supper, 

Town Hall. 5 p.m. Info: 626-9094. Georgia Dinner & 
Supper, Elem. Sch. Noon. Info: 524-4187. Hartland 
Roast Beef Supper, Brick Church. 5-7 p.m. Info: 436- 
2053. 

20: E. Barnard Oyster Stew Supper, Community Hall. 5-8 
p.m. Info: 763-8197. No. Bennington Baked Bean & 
Ham Supper, Cong. Church. 5:30 p.m. Info: 447-0721. 

(contmued on inside back cover) 


29-30: So. Strafford Craft Fair. 

Sat., 10 a.m.; Sun., noon, Bar- 
rett Hall. Info: 765-4089. 

Stowe Foliage Craft Fair. 

Topnotch. Info: 253-7321. 

Newfane Art Fest. 10 a.m., 
Old Union Hall. Info: 365- 
4309. 

29-Oct. 14: Woodstock Wild- 
life Art Fxhibit & Sale. 10 

a.m., Y.I.N.S. Info: 457-2779. 


OCTOBER 


4- 7: Bessie Drennan Exhibit. 

10:30 a.m., So. Woodbury 
Church. Info: 472-5700. 

5: Springfield Children’s 
Concert. 7 p.m., Info: 885- 
2779 Vt. Mozart Fest. 8 

p.m., Cong. Church, Burling¬ 
ton. Info: 862-7352. Maria 
Benitez Spanish Dance 
Theatre. 7:30 p.m., Lyndon 
Institute. Info: 748-2600. 

5- 7; 12-14: Weston Craft 
Show. Weston Playhouse. 
Info: 824-3967. Dorset Play¬ 
house. 8 p.m. Info: 867-5777. 

6: Sacred Harp Vocal Con¬ 
cert. 7:30 p.m., Black River 
Academy Museum, Ludlow. 
Info: 228-5050. Huntington 
Arts & Crafts Fest. Info: 
434-4561 Seąuentia Medie- 
val Vocal Concert. 8 p.m., 
Our Lady of the Snows 
Church, Woodstock. Info: 
457-3981. 

6- 7: Battenkill Art Show. Ar- 

lington Inn. Info: 375-6532. 

Rutland Art in the Park. 

10 a.m., Main Street Park. 

Info: 775-0356. Newfane 
Heritage Fest. 10 a.m. Info: 
257-0609. 

13-14: Bennington Renais- 
sance Craft Faire. 10 a.m., 

U.H.S. Info: 442-5026. Fest. 
of Vt. Crafts. 10 a.m., Mont¬ 
pelier H.S. Info: 229-5711. 
Newfane Art Show. 10 a.m., 
County Courthouse. 

19; Oil City Symphony. 7:30 
p.m. Chester H.S. Info: 875- 
4144. 

21: Rutland Chorale Concert. 

7:30 p.m., Grace Cong. 
Church. Info: 775-4301. 

25: Manchester, England, 
Chetham s Sch. Concert. 8 

p.m., Manchester Elem. Info: 
362-1405 Woody Guthrie’s 
American Musical. 8 p.m., 
Woodstock Town Hall Thea¬ 
tre. Info: 457-3981. 


NOYEMBER 


2: Vt. Mozart Festival. 8 p.m., 
Cong. Church, Burlington. 
Info: 862-7352. 

2-4: Vt. Storytelling Fest. Bur¬ 
lington. Info: 849-6968. 
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Give YfcrmontLife 

Subscriptions! 

^Jive the gift that shows your thoughtfulness all year — a gift 
subscription to Vermont Life — only $9.95! Each season of the 
coming year you'11 be giving a guide to Vermont's most beautiful 
areas, ideas for outings, and, as always, Vermont Life's magnifi- 
cent color photography. Celebrate Vermont's 200th Birthday with 
the official magazine of the Vermont Bicentennial. 

Use the order cards at right, or cali toll-free. We'11 send you 
attractive gift cards so you can announce your gifts. Order by 
November 19 and the first gift issue will arrive shortly after Christ- 
mas. The pleasure of Vermont will continue all year long, and that's 
a guarantee. 




CALL TOLL-FREE 800-284-3243 




YERMONT LIFE Magazine, 61 Elm Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 
















3, 10: Burlington Vt. Writers 
Series. 2-4 p.m., Baptist 
Church. Info: 864-0357. 

15 Fiddle Puppet Cloggers. 

7:30 p.m., Woodstock. Info: 
457-3981. 

15-18: Vt. Hand Crafters’ Fair. 

10 a.m., Memoriał Aud., Bur¬ 
lington. Info: 388-0123. 

17: River Valley Performing 
Arts Ctr. Putney, 8 p.m., Soc- 
rates. Info: 387-5454. 

23-25: Manchester Craft 
Show. 10 a.m., Equinox Ho¬ 
tel. Info: 325-3641 Killing- 
ton Craft Show. 10 a.m., 
Cortina Inn. Info: 422-3783. 
30: Bennington Puppets. 7 
p.m., Springfield H.S. Info: 
885-2779. 


O utdoors 
&Sports 

SEPTEMBER 


Aug. 30-Sept. 3; Killington 
Stage Race. Cycling. Info: 
773-1500. 

1: Jefifersonville-Cambridge 

Fun Run. 5 km., Smugglers 
Notch. Info: 644-8851. 

1-30: Labor Day Ski & Tent 
Sale. Bromley Mt., Manches¬ 
ter Ctr. Info: 824-5522. 

2: Mt. Snów Biathlon. 5 km. 
run & 22 km. mt. bike ride. 
Info: 464-3333- 

16: Springfield Bike-A-Thon. 

Riverside. Info: 463-3947. 
29-30. West River Water 
Sports. Boating, rafting, tub- 
ing. Jamaica State Park. Info: 
254-4488. 

30: Westminster Tour & 
Autojumble. 9 a.m.,Johns 
Car Corner. Info: 722-3180. 


OCTOBER 


5-8: Columbus Day Fling. 

Smugglers’ Notch. Info: 644- 
8851 Leaf Peepers Half- 
Marathon. 10 a.m., Water- 
bury. Info: 244-7321. 

7: Ripton Ridge Run. 5 km., 
10 km. 1 p.m., elem. sch. 

Info: 388-2208. 

12-14. Mountain Bike Fest. 
Sun. race, 10 a.m., 10-20 km. 
Craftsbury Sports Ctr. 586- 
7767. 

13: Green Mt. Marathon. 8:30 
a.m., So. Hero, Folsom Sch. 
Info: 658-6400, 434-3228. 

15 Rochester Annual Race. 9 

a.m., Village Green. Info: 767- 
3151. 


Community Cuisine 

(contimied from page 63) 

NOVEMBER 

10: Hancock Chicken Pie Supper, Town Hall. 5-7 p.m. 
Info: 767-3651, 3343 St. Johnsbury Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per, Meth. Church. 5-6:30 p.m. Info: 748-8589- 
15: Danville Gamę Pie Supper, United Meth. Church. 5, 6, 
7 p.m. Info: 684-3666. White Riverjct. Turkey Supper, 
Episc. Church. 5, 6, 7 p.m. Info: 295-5415. 

17: Bradford Wild Gamę Supper, United Church of Christ. 
2:30 p.m. Info: 222-4418. 


hroiigh (lic 

Season 


Billings Farm & Museum. 

Woodstock. Info: 457-2355. 

• Sept. 16: Wool Day. 

• Oct. 7: Harvest celebration. 

• Oct. 21: Regular season ends. 

• Nov. 23-25: 11 a.m.-4 p.m., 
tours. 

Chafifee Art Center. 10 a.m 5 

p.m., Rutland. Info: 775-0356. 

• Sept. 14-Oct. 15: 29th Annual 
Members Exhibit. 

Chester Art Guild. Tues.-Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Info: 875-3098. 

• Through Oct. 14: Gallery Ex- 
hibits. 

• Sept. 1, Oct. 6-7: Outdoor Art 
Shows, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Sept. 11: “Abstract Realism,” 
Lecture, 7 p.m. 

• Nov. 24: Xmas Show & Sale, 
10 a.m., Masonie Tempie. 

Fleming Museum. UVM, Bur¬ 
lington. Info: 656-0750. 

• Through Sept. 30: Arts Alive 
Invitational. 

• Sept. 21: Read Ethnographic 
Collection. 

Green Mtn. Flyer Railroad 
Ride. Bellows Falls. Info: 
463-3069. 

• Sept. 15-Oct. 14: Daily, 11 a.m. 
& 2 p.m. 

Helen Day Art Center. Stowe. 
Info: 253-8358. 

• Sept. 1-2: For Arts Sake Fest. 

• Sept. 23-Nov. 8: A unique ex- 
hibit. 

Hildene. Manchester. Info: 
362-1788. 

• Sept. 9: Polo. 

• Sept. 15: Country Auction. 

• Oct. 19-28: Dried Flower 
Show. 

• Oct. 31: Finał Tour, 4 p.m. 

Lamoille County Players. 8 

p.m., Hyde Park Opera 
House. Info: 888-4507. 


• Sept. 28-30; Oct. 5-7: Sound of 
Musie. 

• Nov. 2-3, 9-10: Murder Room. 

Lane Series. 8 p.m., Flynn The- 

atre. Info: 656-4455. 

• Oct. 15: Czech Philharmonic. 

• Oct. 17: Shanghai Acrobats & 
Imperial Warriors of the Pe- 
king Opera. 

• Oct. 23: Pennsylvania Ballet’s 
Dracula. 

Middlebury College Con- 
certs. 8 p.m. Info: 388-3711, 
ext. 5679. 

• Sept. 14: Paul Winter Consort. 

• Sept. 25: Laredo Dance Thea 
tre. 

• Sept. 29: Dave McKenna. 

• Oct. 5: Jay McShann & 

Friends. 

• Nov. 11: Emory Fanning, 3 
p.m. 

• Nov. 16: The New Arts Trio. 

• Nov. 30: The Da Capo Cham- 
ber Players. 

New England Bach Festival. 

8 p.m. Info: 257-4523. 

• Oct. 5: Arleen Auger Concert, 
Marlboro College. 

• Oct. 7: St. John Passion, 3 
p.m., Marlboro College. 

• Oct. 26: Bach Cantatas, lst 
Baptist Church, Brattleboro. 

• Oct. 27: Bach Cantatas, Mid¬ 
dlebury College. 

• Nov. 8: Mieczysław Hor- 
szowski Piano Recital, West 
Village House, W. Brattle¬ 
boro. 

Norwich University. North- 
field. Info: 828-8728. 

• Sept. 23: Chinese Magie Re- 
vue, 3 p.m. 

• Oct. 24: Violin, Piano Recital, 

8 p.m. 

• Nov. 2-3: Pegasus Players, 8 
p.m. 

• Nov. 12: Paradę, 11:45 a.m. 

• Nov. 15: The Devil to Pay, 8 
p.m. 

Shelburne Museum. Info: 
985-3346, ext. 386. 

• Sept. 9: Village Muster. 

• Sept. 15-16: Maritime Preser- 
vation lecture, Richard Mc- 
Cann. 


Southern Vt. Art Ctr. Tues - 
Sat. 10-5 p.m., Sun. Noon-5 
p.m., Manchester. Info: 362- 
1405 

• Aug. 31-Sept. 27:Juried Show 
Exhibit. 

• Sept. 1: Crystal Gayle, 8 p.m. 

• Sept. 15: John Eaton, Jazz 
Concert, 8 p.m. 

• Sept. 27-30: Rogers & Ham- 
merstein, 8 p.m. 

• Sept. 28-Oct. 14: Solo Art 
Show. 

• Oct. 4-7: Fire & Ice. Robert 
Frost, 8 p.m. 

Vt. State Craft Center. Mon - 

Sat., 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. Middlebury. Info: 
388-3177. 

• Sept. 14-Oct. 23: Subtleties in 
Color. 

• Nov. 1-Dec. 31: American 
Crafts Celebration. 

Whetstone Theatre Co. Fri - 

Sat. 8 p.m.; Sun. 5 p.m., Wed, 
Thurs. 7 p.m. River Valley 
Performing Arts Ctr., Putney. 
Info: 387-5454. 

• Oct. 5-6, 12-13, 19-20: Fran¬ 
kenstein. 

• Nov. 2-4, 7-10: How I Got 
That Story. 

White River Theatre Festival. 

8 p.m., Briggs Opera House, 
White River Jct. Info: 296- 
2505. 

• Sept. 1-Oct. 14. 

Windsor Craft Center. Wind¬ 
sor House. Info: 674-6729. 

• Sept. 15-Nov. 10: Workshops 
& lectures. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery. Vt. 

College, Montpelier. Noon-4 
p.m., Tues.-Sun. Info: 223- 
8743. 

• Sept. 8: Arts & Crafts Sale, 
noon on. Annual Gala Auc¬ 
tion, 7:30 p.m. 

• Sept. 28-Nov. 18: Art Show 
’90. 

• Oct. 12-Dec. 20: T.W. Wood 
Portraits. 



Champlain Valley Expo. Es- 

sexjct. Aug. 27-Sept. 3- Info: 
878-5545. 

Vt. State Fair. Rutland. Aug. 31- 
Sept. 9. Info: 775-5200. 

Guilford Fair. Sept. 3 Info: 
254-5846. 

Tunbridge World’s Fair. Sept. 

13-16. Info: 889-3311. 

Peru Fair. Sept. 22. Info: 842- 
8178. 

Vt. Grange Fair. Brookfield, 
Sept. 22-23. Info: 325-3196. 






























Visitors walk 
the maple-lined 
roads of 

Plymouth Notch 
Historie 
District, 
birthplace of 
Calvin Coolidge. 
The white 
house is 
the Coolidge 
Homestead. 

A look at 
Plymouth Notch 
and 13 of 
Vermont's other 
fine smali 
museums begins 
on page 52. 
Photograph by 
Kindra Clineff. 


































